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Master-crook! 





. . » powerful fingers feeling for weak- 
ness ... Skill and cunning combined 
+.» €@ menace to any property... 


Mastered! 





Rely-a-Bell burglar alarms and protection devices 
meet the skill and cunning of burglars with greater 
skill allied to every aid known to science. Some 
of the most ingenious and dependable alarms 
in widespread use to-day were perfected by 
Rely-a-Bell. For instance, Rely 999 and Central Sta- 
tion which tell the police—automatically—of attempted 
theft without giving even the slightest warning to the 
thieves. Like to hear more? Write for full details or 
ask our representative to call. 


24-HOUR PROTECTION- 
FOR YOUR PROPERTY 


Rely-a-Bell 





RELY-A-BELL BURGLAR & FIRE ALARM COLTD 
THE SECURITY CENTRE 
54 WILSON STREET: LONDON EC2 
Phone: BIShopsgate 4321 (10 lines) 
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On guard... 


against BURGLARY and FIRE 


The protection of buildings and property is a great 
problem if the risks of burglary and fire are to be 
reduced to the absolute minimum. The service that 
SECURICOR provides, with the establishment of 
SECURITY GUARDS at banks, factories, offices, 
warehouses, etc., gives the maximum protection 


Stet, 


§ 


against these 
property. 


Securicor Headquarters— 
Here in the Central Room 
of Old Swan House, 
Inspectors keep in 
constant touch with all 
Security Guards out on 

* their assignments. 
Over 300 calls an hour. 


increasing menaces to 


industrial 


* 


The Securicor Group are the recognised 
experts in the handling of Security on a 
large or small scale. Their experience, 
efficient organisation and constant super- 
vision enable Securicor to deal with 
security problems of every kind. 


Now protecting property valued at some 


£700,000,000 in London alone, some 700 
trained and rigorously screened guards 
have established the enviable reputation 
of Securicor to-day. THE CLOSEST 
POSSIBLE TOUCH WITH SCOTLAND 
YARD IS MAINTAINED AT ALL 
TIMES. 


Chief executives everywhere are looking anxiously for any 
loopholes which may exist for needless burglary losses or for 
any possible additional ways of protecting their precious build- 
ings from destruction by fire (losses of £44,000,000 in 1959, 
nearly double 1958 losses). 


Motor Patrols constantly 
visit guards at the site. 
In addition a radio 


controlled Patrol Car 


BaAuueep 
soummes 


Service is in operation. 


A phrase was recently coined, ‘The Wind of Change’, surely 
in no direction can it be said to apply with greater force than in 
the sphere of expert Security. We are ready and eager to help 
you. You have only to get into touch with us. 





Securicor H.Q. at night 
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Editorial 





Facing the New Fire Risks 


ITH terrible disasters like that of Glasgow and 

Liverpool fresh in the memory, with damage 
resulting from fire last year totalling £44 millions and a 
fire bill for the present year mounting at the rate of 
£20 millions in the first four months, it is not surprising 
that the fire peril is very much in the public mind at the 
moment. There will be gatisfaction at the assurances 
given to the House of Commons that the subject is 
giving the Home Secretary cause for much anxious 
thought and there will be considerable sympathy with 
the suggestion that legislative action is becoming a 
matter of urgency. 

What is obviously disturbing to the mind of the man 
in the street is the spectacle every day before his eyes 
of the erection and planning of greater and taller 
buildings—offices, stores, factories, warehouses and 
hotels—all destined to harbour hundreds, nay thous- 
ands, of human lives, each presenting its own special 
need in the matter of prevention, its own problems of 
public safety and its own challenge to fire fighting tech- 
niques in the event of sudden conflagration. 

The buildings are not only getting bigger, they are 
being completed at such a rate that the sum total of 
fire risk is mounting with geometrical progression as 
each month passes. There are special and obvious 
dangers in several directions. Congestion in the indus- 
trial areas is one of them. The multiplicity of oil instal- 
lations and storage tanks is another. 

Can all the added risks be correctly assessed and 
provided for at the planning stages? Can all necessary 
prevention measures be imposed in every case? Are 
combustible materials eliminated as far as possible 
from all modern construction? Are the means of escape 
the best to be devised in particular cases? Are they 
brought to the notice of staffs with sufficient clarity and 
made capable of instant assimilation by members of 
the public who may be using the building? Is the study 
of these matters and the power to impose safety and 
prevention measures in the most capable hands? 

But these are not the only questions now being asked. 
An answer must be sought in two other major fields. 

Are our fire services expanding with the increased 
risks involved? Are they still capable of containing the 
threat of fire on the largest conceivable scale, or is there 
danger of their being overwhelmed at any stage if 
present trends continue? 

There are disquieting reservations and qualifications 
present when answers have to be found to some of these 
questions, 
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In regard to factories, powers to impose detailed and 
closely-integrated measures of safety were conferred by 
the Act passed a year ago. Is not similar comprehensive 
legislation needed in respect of offices, departmental 
stores, and all other large buildings? 

There is surely sound sense in the plea of Mr. George 
Eastham that these matters should in future be tackled 
at the planning stage. There is first the fundamental 
matter of siting. Mr. H. A. Walker, in his annual report 
as Chairman of the British Insurance Association, draws 
attention to the large unbroken areas of industrial build- 
ings that have arisen—under planning, be it noted—all 
nicely segregated but presenting marvellously favour- 
able material for devastating fires and every obstacle to 
fire fighting teams seeking to localise an outbreak. Mr. 
Martin Chadwick, Firemaster of Glasgow, in his com- 
ments on the tragic whisky fire in the city, was critical 
of the presence of bonded alcoholic stocks in that part 
of the city, especially in buildings not designed to keep 
them impervious to fire. Here we have three of the best 
known fire experts in the country speaking as one voice 
on a matter vital to the public safety. 

At present, in some cases it seems that expert advice 
cannot be tendered until it is asked for. 

If prevention and safety are to be tackled at the 
planning stage it is self-evident that the advice of fire 
experts should be sought and given all possible weight. 
How then can their experience and knowledge be best 
utilised ? 

The obvious value of the contribution that can be 
made by the Fire services has convinced the Fire Brigade 
Union that the future function of its members ought 
to be applied to fire prevention rather than fire fighting. 
In the opinion of many this seems rather like over- 
statement of a good case. It is certain that—quite apart 
from war emergencies—gallant men will be required in 
the future as in the past to undertake the supreme task 
of fighting fire and, in anticipation of that duty, of perfecting 
the fire-fighting machine. Nothing should be allowed to 
distract them from the performance of those tasks. 
The problem before the community is how to reduce 
the number of fires and, by doing so, to reduce the 
calls upon them and the risks they have to face. That 
a single risk to which they might be exposed should 
remain a risk if it is at all avoidable by foresight and 
careful planning would certainly never be tolerated by 
public opinion. The experience and courage of our 
firemen are too valuable to the community ever to be 
regarded as an expendable asset, their lives too precious 
to be set at hazard. 
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Much attention will be given this month to the U.N. Congress in London 
on crime prevention. In this article the Chief Constable of Durham County 
Constabulary reviews the lessons of prevention in Britain over recent years. 


MAKING CRIME PREVENTION EFFECTIVE 


[ must be common form to start 
an article in the Security Gazette 
by quoting from Rowan’s “ Prim- 
ary Objects of an Etficient Police ”’. 
It is not necessary to remind police 
officers that one of these primary 
objects is the prevention of crime. 
Sometimes, to hear policemen talk, 
or to read what they have written 
since 1829, it would seem that in 
their eyes prevention of crime begins 
and ends with providing policemen 
to patrol in uniform to deter wrong- 
doers and to arrest criminals if found 
committing. 

In an ideal policeman’s world 
there would be enough policemen in 
uniform on the street for one to 
stand at the elbow of every crimin- 
al. Presumably, some crimes would 
still be committed by lunatics, but 
they would be few and far between. 
Such an ideal policeman’s world is 
never likely to be realised in this 
country where we only ask for some- 
thing like one policeman to every 
750 inhabitants. In our sort of 
society, people quite rightly would 
not stand for a much larger police 
force than this. We certainly would 
not be prepared to put up with the 
one policeman to every 25, which is 
said to be the strength of the police 
force in Russia. 


The Good “ Old-Fashioned ” 
Policeman 

We accept without question the 
position that the most elementary 
form of crime prevention, namely 
the policeman on the beat, can 
never be more than marginaily ef- 
fective. In my early days in the 
police, lectures on crime prevention 
used to consist chiefly of lectures 
on the powers of police in relation 
to suspected persons, and the powers 
given by statute to search and detain 
people reasonably suspected of be- 
ing in possession of stolen property. 

Policemen have, of course, always 
done a great deal of practical crime 
prevention without instruction, and 
almost without prompting. Many a 
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village policeman has been deser- 
vedly respected because of his in- 
fluence for good amongst young 
people. He was a power for good 
because he was both feared and 
respected. The punishments on the 
spot inflicted by this sort of police- 
man are now sincerely missed by 
those parents who remember the 
good that was done to them in their 
youth, and think it would be salu- 
tary for their children to suffer the 
same discipline. 
Prevention Saves Time 

This attitude to crime which 
policemen have always had has been 
translated into more modern terms 
by the setting up of Crime Preven- 
tion Departments. It saves us trouble 
if the crime is not committed, not 
simply because the criminal is 
caught on the job but because, on 
the one hand, the crime is made less 
easy to commit because of the pre- 
cautions taken by respectable citi- 
zens, and on the other hand because 
the criminal has found a better way 
to occupy his time. Here are some 
of the ways in which crime preven- 
tion can be considered: 

1. Welfare Work. By this I mean 
help to any agency whether volun- 
tary or paid, that promotes good 
citizenship and makes criminal be- 
haviour less likely. Policemen run 
clubs and help in clubs: they coach 
in games, swimming, life-saving and 
judo, and coach youths in the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s Award Scheme. It 
is not too much to say that in many 
districts these activities would dis- 
appear without the support given by 
the local police. 


Dispersing Gangs at Source 


2. Preventive Patrols. Crime often 
starts from gangs; gangs start at 
street corners and cafés. A strong 
force of uniform police will break 
these gangs up before they get into 
real mischief. There is a discipline 
of the streets which we have not 
always been able to enforce because 


of lack of men. Recently dogs have 
been found a help in this work. 

3. Catching Thieves. This old- 
fashioned piece of police work is 
still probably the most effective form 
of crime prevention. Most serious 
crime is committed by known 
thieves. If they are caught and put 
out of circulation, by so much is 
crime prevented. 

4. Local Knowledge. The police- 
man who knows his thieves and his 
“bad-hats’’ can see if they are 
working and trying to go straight. 
He can see also whether other 
people. are getting into their bad 
company. 

5. Advice to the Potential Victim. 
This advice is often unheeded before 
a crime has been committed, and is 
sometimes more effective when after 
the crime, the policeman can explain 
how next time the attacked premises 
can be made safer. 


Defaulting Club Officials 


6. Prevention of Embezzlement 
and Fraudulent Conversion. So 
much police time is spent in dealing 
with the defaulting club steward, 
treasurer and secretary, that much 
crime could be prevented by per- 
suading clubs to have their accounts 
checked and frequently audited, 
and if possible by putting the ac- 
counts under the control of more 
than one person. 

7. The Prevention of Indecency 
Offences. It is no part of a police- 
man’s duty to give sex instruction, 
but parents can be advised not to 
let their children go to places where 
attacks have often been made. Not 
to use public lavatories unescorted, 
and always to go straight home by 
the same route. 

8. Propaganda. The traditional 
work of the Crime Prevention De- 
partment is seeking the co-operation 
of the public, banks, insurance com- 
panies, business houses, and so on; 
lectures, exhibitions and advice—I 
am satisfied that all these objects 
have been pursued more efficiently 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


increased. 


sultative service. 





THE INDUSTRIAL SECURITY 
BUREAU LTD. 

INCE the Security Gazette was launched two years 

ago, the number of enquiries for information and 

| requests for advice on security planning and organi- 

| sation from companies and individuals has steadily 


| In view of the present demand, a separate organi- 
sation, named the Industrial Security Bureau, has 
. . “a . 

| now been established to make available to industry 
and commerce a comprehensive advisory and con- 


The Industrial Security Bureau is an entirely in- 
dependent and objective agency designed to co- 
operate with the police, the fire services, the insur- 
ance world, security groups, and all firms offering 
specialist security appliances or services, in order 
to provide the nation with still more efficient indus- 
trial and general security facilities. 

5-6 Clement’s Inn, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Chancery 5774 




















FORENSIC SCIENCES MEETING 
British Academy's Two-Day Sessions 


Preparations which have been go- 
ing on for a year had a successful 
outcome when the British Academy 
of Forensic Sciences held its first 
scientific and general meeting in Lon- 
don on 22nd and 23rd July. 

Reports on the Academy’s founda- 
tion appeared in earlier issues of the 
Security Gazette. In essence its aim 
is to improve standards of research 
and education and to develop the 
most modern techniques of crime de- 
tection. Support has been gained for 
the organisation from Chief Con- 
stables, scientific departments of many 
Forces, and members of the legal and 
medical professions. 

An ambitious and full programme 
began on the first day with addresses 
and discussions on education and 
training, and research and investiga- 
tion. The second day was given over 
to evidence and witnesses, and to the 
annual general meeting. 

The Academy’s directing committee 
includes Sir Joseph Simpson, Com- 
missioner of the Metropolitan Police, 
and Sir Theobald Mathew, Director 
of Public Prosecutions. Dr. Francis 
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Camps, the Home Office pathologist, 
is the Academy’s secretary. 





25 Raids : 20 Arrests 


A notable testimonial to the con- 
tinuous value of a burglar alarm sys- 
tem comes from the story of a tobac- 
conist’s shop in West Norwood. 
Owned by Mr. R. Offer, it has been 
entered 25 times in the past five years. 

Mr. Offer installed a Burgot alarm 
in 1955. Since then it has caused the 
arrest of 20 intruders, of whom 19 
are reported to have been convicted. 
And no property has been lost. 

Of the 25 entries, 21 were made 
through the back of the shop, and all 
took place between 9 p.m. and 3 a.m. 

To celebrate this success, Mr. D. 
Moloney, sales director of the Burgot 
company, recently gave a luncheon 
in London at which the chief guests 
were Mr. & Mrs, Offer, Later they 
were shown round the Information 
Room at Scotland Yard by Chief 
Supt. F. H. Banfield, head of the 
Communications Branch. 


CRIME PREVENTION 


By A, A. Muir, Cont. 


since a Crime Prevention Depart- 
ment was set up in-Durham. 


Advantages of Special Department 


All I have tried to say in this 
article comes to this. In any discus- 
sion on criminology and the roots 
of crime, the policeman should be, 
profoundly interested not only as a 
good citizen but also from a selfish 
point of view of professional effici- 
ency. In practice, the best way to 
keep this subject in the policeman’s 
mind, and in that of the public he 
serves, is to have a small Depart- 
ment whose business is research, 
planning and propaganda inside and 
outside the force over the whole 
field of crime. 

None of this will convince the 
sceptic. On reading this he will say, 
“You have given a sketchy outline 
of a policeman’s job and then baldly 
asserted that this job is done better 
if there is a department called a 
Crime Prevention Department. What 
is the evidence for this assertion?” 
Statistical evidence, of course, is 
impossible to come by. Since the 
Durham Department was started 
some years ago We have given a 
large number of lectures and exhi- 
bitions, we have visited every firm 
in the county, and a good many 
private houses, and the suggestions 
we have made have been carried out 
in a gratifyingly large number of 
cases. We have made valuable con- 
tact with insurance companies, 
banks and big business houses, 

Although our crime figures are 
not good, we believe that they would 
have been much worse if we had 
not done what we have. No doubt 
some of this work would have been 
done anyhow, but it would nui have 
been done to a conscious plan. It 
has made us in the Durham Police 
Force realise more keenly that a 
crime prevented is better than a 
crime cleared up, and I think it has 
made the public in Durham realise 
that in all sorts of ways they can 
organise their lives so that they will 
never have to call in a policeman or 
have their names appear on the 
appropriate form, under the head- 
ing “Name and address, age and 
occupation of injured person ”’. 
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Personalia 


T.V. SECURITY 


The new Chief Security Officer to 
Associated Television Ltd., is Mr. 
J. C. Murray who, from 1955 until 
he retired on 30th June this year, was 
Chief Superintendent in charge of 
the Communications Branch, Metro- 
politan Police. There he controlled 
the Information Room, 999 system, 
and the Interpol radio station, etc. 

Mr. Murray joined the Force in 
1928. As Superintendent in the Traffic 
Dept. he dealt mainly with special 
events and was awarded the B.E.M. 
for his work during the Festival of 
Britain. 

Working from A.T.V. House in 
London, he has responsibility for the 
security of all the company’s premises. 





Mr. J. C, Murray 


RUGGER CHIEF FOR 


DUNDEE 

Chief Superintendent John H. Orr, 
of Edinburgh City Police, who is to 
succeed Mr. J. C. Pattison as chief 
constable- of Dundee, played Rugby 
for Scotland in 1947, He is chairman 
of the Scottish Rugby Union com- 
mittee, secretary of the Scottish Super- 
intendents’ Association and a member 
of the Scottish Police Examination 
Board. 

Mr. Orr’s 24 years of police service 
have all been in the Edinburgh force, 
which he joined as a cadet after leav- 
ing George Heriot’s School. In the 
11 years from 1946 to 1957 he was 
promoted five times—from constable 
to chief superintendent. During the 
war he was a flying officer in the 
R.A.F. 


Inspector R. B. Thomas, Crime 
Prevention and Public Relations 
Officer to the Gloucestershire Con- 
stabulary, has been promoted Chief 
Inspector as from Ist August. 
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Mr. C. Whale 

Following a decision by Spurling 
Motor Bodies Ltd., of London, to 
establish a security department, Mr. 
Charles Whale, who recently retired 
from the Metropolitan Police with the 
rank of Superintendent (1), was ap- 
pointed last month to be the group’s 
first Chief Security Officer. 

Mr. Whale will have responsibility 
for 17 branches. 

He joined the Force in 1925, reach- 
ing Superintendent Grade II in 1955 
and Grade I in 1957. 





SECURICOR DIRECTOR 


Securicor Ltd. announces that Gen- 
eral Sir George Erskine, G.C.B., 
K.B.E., D.S.O., has been appointed 
a directo: of the company. 

General Erskine was G.OC. 
Southern Command from 1955-1958. 
He commanded the 7th Armoured 
Division for a time during the Second 
World War and, among other high 
appointments, was C. in C. East Africa 
Command, 1953-55. 





Sir George Erskine 


For Nyasaland Duty 


ERGEANT Dennis Harold Williams, 

39, and Detective Sergeant Lee, 
37, will shortly leave the Manchester 
Police Force, having been seconded 
for a period as Inspectors to a British 
Police Unit in Nyasaland. 

Sergeant Williams served as a cap- 
tain with the Royal Indian Army Ser- 
vice Corps. In the police service he 
has seen duty with the C.I.D. Trans- 
port Department, and, upon promo- 


The Chief Constable of Manchester, 
Mr. J. A. McKay, records on the 
first six months of this year 11,637 
reported crimes, a reduction of 10.5 
per cent compared with the same 
period last year. 

The greatest reductions have been 
noted in offences of breaking, bicycle 
thefts and larcenies from dwelling 
houses. Exceptions to the general 
reduction of crime are the figures 
relating to offences of wounding, 
which continue to increase, and juven- 
ile-crime. Juveniles are known to have 
been responsible for 1,362 crimes in 


tion in 1955, was attached to the 
Traffic and Communications Depart- 
ments at police headquarters. 

Detective Sergeant Frank Lee joined 
the Metropolitan Police in 1946 and 
transferred to Manchester City Police 
in 1948. He was a sergeant in the 
Parachute Regiment during the war 
and saw service in North Africa, 
Greece and France. 


Manchester’s Falling Crime 


the period compared with 864 last 
year. 

At the end of June the detection 
rate for all crime was 44.73 per cent 
compared with 26.9 per cent for the 
same period last year. This very 
satisfactory development is partially 
attributable to the increased strength 
of the C.I.D., and to extra mobility 
afforded to officers on patrols at the 
week-ends. 4 

During the first six months of 1960 
there were 5,366 road accidents in 
the City Police District, an increase 
of 70 over the same period last year. 
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GUARDING THE BIG PAY-ROLLS 


Highly-Trained Teams Must Have Best Equipment 
By W. R. B. Pugh 


‘ROM its first number the Security 
Gazette has given great promi- 
nence to the subject of the security 
of cash, and its warnings have been 
echoed by others. So far, however, 
there appears to be no slackening off 
in the number of “smash and grab” 
cases reported. Some of the reports, 
indeed, suggest that no precautions 
have been taken at all or, at the very 
best, that those taken have been out- 
moded and primitive. 

The problem is a serious one and 
must be tackled as such. We must 
realise that it will not solve itself. 
And, in seeking a solution, we must 
be ever on our guard, for as methods 
of protection improve, so the thieves 
will vary their methods of attack. We 
have to strive at all times to keep one 
jump ahead of them. 

More and more in this battle must 
we look for help to those who pro- 
duce specialised equipment. The 
specialist companies do not, I am 
glad to say, go in for too many 
details in advertising their wares. To 
find out what they have to offer it 
is best to contact their sales staffs and 
outline your problems to them ; those 
I have consulted have proved most 
forthcoming, both in ideas and equip- 
ment. 


When Escorts are Useless 

In an article in the Security Gazette 
of November, 1959, Mr. C. Walton 
gave sound advice when he wrote: 
“Study the problem through the 
thieves’ eyes”. I will say at once that. 
when you do that, the picture you 
obtain is—to say the least—most 
disturbing. We thought we had a 
pretty good system; but, when we 
studied it from the thieves’ angle, we 
found it full of loopholes. These have 
been filled and, as a result we have 
a system which we think will stand 
up to a pretty thorough examination. 
It has been built up around good 
men using first class equipment, the 
whole working as a team. In the past, 
we had relied mainly on the presence 
of an escort car. But we found that 
in dense traffic—which we could not 
avoid—the escort car became so far 
separated from the _ cash-carrying 
vehicle that it was in no_ position 
from which the occupants could 
render assistance had the need arisen 
and was therefore completely useless. 
This impression confirmed my own 
personal experience as a senior police 
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officer in two colonial forces, and was 
shared by senior officers of the local 
police. 


Errors to Avoid 


In nearly every case report I have 
examined, the following factors were 
present: 

The victim vehicle was a medium- 

size saloon car, a taxi or small van. 

The party, including escort and 

driver, rarely exceeded four. 

Often the party was made up of 

people who, by reason of their age 

Or sex, Were physically unable to 

give a good account of themselves. 

The cash was held in unsuitable 

containers. 

The personnel and the cash were 

together in one part of the vehicle. 

The vehicle had no alarm system. 

The occupants of the vehicle had 

no means of communicating with 

their base. 

Precautions must, to an extent, be 
governed by the size of the payroll 
involved. The system we now use is 
for a solid five figure payroll. With 
small payrolls, it is possible to secure 
adequate protection by the intelligent 
application of the three possible vari- 
ations—of time, route and bank. With 
the larger sums of money the scope 
for variation is so much reduced that 
it is incapable of affording any pro- 
tection at all. 


Essential Precautions 


Study of the problem has produced 
the following “ musts” which should 
be applied if the thief is to be beaten: 

(a) The vehicle must be substan- 
tial in order to resist ramming. At 
the same time, it must be handy 
enough to use in heavy city traffic. 


(b) The cash party must be large. 
This is not as wasteful as it sounds 
because the larger the party the less 
time spent in the bank counting the 
cash. 


(c) Local conditions will dictate the 
size of the escort. It should never be 
less than two. To my mind, three is 
the minimum. These men must never 
in any circumstances be asked to carry 
the money. Their job is to protect 
the money and the personnel carry- 
ing it. 

(d) The personnel and the cash 
must be separated by an appreciable 
barrier in the vehicle so that even 


if the personnel are overcome, it will 
still take the thieves more time to get 
at the cash. 

(ec) The cash vehicle must have an 
alarm—other than the horn—which 
can be operated by the occupants of 
the vehicle or mechanically operated 
by the removal of the cash containers. 

(f) The cash vehicle must be fitted 
with V.H.F. radio. 


An Adapted Coach 

We applied these “ musts” to our 
own case and have now had in opera- 
tion for some six months a vehicle 
which I will describe. The extent of 
such a system depends of course, 
largely, upon the material resources 
of the firm; we had available for use 
whenever required a 20-seater coach 
with a large space for luggage, and 
we have been able to adapt it at a 
cost of some £250. 


The coach has three doors to the 
passenger portion and only one of 
these was fitted with a lock which 
was operated from the outside. This 
door we keep permanently locked. 
The other doors, each under the 
charge of a security man, we fitted 
with a simple, but positive, device 
that makes it impossible to open the 
doors from the outside. 

The compartment for the cash has 
large double doors fitted with three 
locking systems: 

The adapted carriage key which 

shoots the bolts securing the top 

and bottom of the doors. 

The lock which fixes the mechan- 

ism operating the bolts. 

The Chubb Battleship padlock 

securing the doors to each other. 

The key to each of these locks is 

held by a different member of the 

team. 


Automatic Alarms 


To the floor of the compartment 
we have fitted five base racks into 
which the Zenith transportable car 
safes are secured. These racks are 
wired to the siren so that if the safes 
are interfered with the siren sounds. 
This siren can also be sounded from 
any one of the three different posi- 
tions within the body of the vehicle. 
Finally, the vehicle is fitted with 
V.H.F. radio which is operated by 
the senior member of the escort who 
keeps in touch with base the whole 
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time. Any silence is treated as an 
alarm. 
We have, therefore, a substantial 


vehicle with a formidable crew, fitted 
with two very adequate alarm systems, 
so that, even if the crew were over- 
powered or intimidated into submis- 
sion, assistance would be summoned. 
In the average-size city, we believe 
that assistance would arrive before 
the thieves would have been able to 
get access to the cash containers. 

We worked out this scheme for our- 
selves, and the fitting was done in our 
own workshops by men such as could 
be found in any garage. The modifica- 
tions, as we have planned them, do 
not restrict the use of the vehicle. It 
can be used for its normal function of 
carrying passengers—a good thing, I 
believe, because the presence of the 
vehicle on the road is not of necessity 
associated with the carriage of cash. 

The reader might be tempted to 
think that the answer to this problem 
lies solely in first class equipment. 
This is far from the truth. In present 
circumstances, the best men require 
the best of equipment if they are to 
stand up against the thieves who are 
after the big payrolls. 

It is the responsibility 
person charged with the duty of 
organising and operating industrial 
security to ensure that his management 
provides him with the proper equip- 
ment for the job. Having got this, it 
is his duty to ensure that his team is 
properly trained so that the equip- 
ment can be used to the best possible 
advantage. 


of every 


Strong Rooms and Safes 


So far, we have not mentioned the 
security of the cash on the company’s 
premises, Again and again one reads 
of attacks being made at the time of 
entering the company’s premises, or 
just after. Then, of course, there are 
the attacks on strong rooms and safes 
during the silent hours. These are two 
entirely separate problems, each of 
which has to be treated in a different 
manner. I would suggest action on the 
following lines: 

(a) When cash is expected to arrive 
on company premises. A responsible 
member of the staff should be de- 
tailed to watch the entrance at which 
the cash will be brought into the 
premises, to guard against the presence 
of unauthorised persons and to lock 
the door or gate as soon as the cash 
has been brought in until such time as 
it has been safely stored. This man 
should be in such a position that he 
can summon the police, dialing 999 
if he notices anything suspicious and, 
at the same time, warn the cash party 
to keep clear until the danger is over. 


(b) When the cash is stored on the 
premises in safes or strong rooms. 
Very few of the safes and strong 
rooms in use today are 100 per cent 
thief proof. Almost all of them can 
be opened given time enough. The 
old-time night watchman is no longer 
effective protection; mechanical aids 
are necessary in the form of alarms 
which can summon assistance. There 
is plenty of efficient equipment on the 
market and it is backed by good ser- 


vice from men who really understand 
the problem ; these men can be relied 
upon to take a personal interest in 
the matter. In our own case, we 
availed ourselves of the equipment 
and services offered by Burgot Rentals 
Ltd. 


Value of Rehearsals and Tests 


Talking a few weeks ago to a friend 
who manages a concern with a large 
Saturday cash business, I was horrified 
to learn that this money was kept on 
the premises over the week-end even 
though there were “night safe” facili- 
ties within 200 yards. The reason was 
a question of insurance cover. It is 
apparently a well-established practice 
and, by now, owing to staff changes, 
must be known to quite a large num- 
ber of people. Such practices should 
not become too firmly established. My 
advice is: “ Ring the changes to make 


life a litthke more difficult for the 
thief.” 
And remember, precautions are 


valueless unless they are rehearsed 
frequently and the whole system is 
tested at regular intervals. Time spent 
on rehearsals and tests is never time 
wasted. Nor is there need to carry 
them out under a cloak of secrecy. 
I look upon rehearsal and testing as 
a vital part of the precautions them- 
selves. Our object is to defeat the 
thief and, if in our preparations to 
attain that end, we can deter him and 
prove to him that smash and grab 
does not pay, so much the better. 








THREE-YEAR CRIMINOLOGY 


COURSE 


KE year since 1954, Manchester University has offered 
to the Manchester City Police 17 places on a Crimin- 





ology Course extending over three years. The 17 places 
are selected from volunteers of all ranks. Other neighbour- 
ing forces have received a similar invitation. The tutor is 
Mr. D. Thompson, LL.B., Ph.D., of Gray’s Inn, barrister- 
at law, Lecturer in Law in the University. The course is 
very comprehensive and covers every aspect of English 
Law. 





Inadequate Fire Warning 


WNERS of a furniture works which was described by 

factory inspector, Mr. C. F. Carr, as a “very cun- 
siderable fire risk indeed,” were fined a total of £25 at 
Hitchin for failing to provide an adequate fire warning 
system and two other offences concerning the use of 
cellulose in a spray shop. 

Fancy Wood Products Ltd.. of Kimpton, near Hitchin, 
pleaded guilty and also admitted three further summonses 
of failing to report accidents at their premises, for which 
they were fined a further £3. 

Mr. H. G. Boulton, defending, said a new alarm system 
had since been installed. 
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A pleasant interlude in routine security duties: two 

officers of Securicor Ltd. on guard last month over, 

not so much the lady, as the diamond she is holding. 

It was the largest and finest ever offered at Christie’s, 
the London auction rooms. 
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FACTORY GUARD 
SYSTEM LTD. 


< DUM p 0 


we) 


BEAT WATCHING 


Planned inspection visits to a 
number of premises combined 
into one beat 


STATIC WATCHING 


Permanent or semi-permanent 
personnel for gate-control, 
reception, patrol watching, guard 
duty, ship watching, etc. 


CASH-IN-TRANSIT SERVICE 


Safe transportation of all types 
of valuables—cash, bullion, 
jewellery, furs, etc.—by special 
vehicles and escort staff 


VIGIL, he 
sui 


REASSURANCE 


Security arrangements 
entrusted to FGS are in 
good hands. Very good 
hands, in fact. Subscribers 
are assured of a first-class 
Security service, whatever 
their needs or the size of 
their premises, by an efficient 
and painstaking Control 
organisation and well- 
trained, alert Security 
Officers. 


Reassurance is written into 
every agreement—an 
insurance indemnity of 
£250,000 covers every FGS 
Security Officer. 


Assurance is made doubly 
sure by FGS, the most 
efficient Security service 
in Great Britain. 


DIGBETH, BIRMINGHAM 5 


Midland 7610, 3427 


SUNLIGHT HOUSE, QUAY STREET 
MANCHESTER, 3 
1-9 RIGBY STREET, LIVERPOOL, 3 
11-19 WINE STREET, BRISTOL, 1 
49 QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW, C.1 
KERSHAW HOUSE, GT. WEST RD., 
HOUNSLOW, MIDDX. 


Deansgate 6811 
Central 7181 
Bristol 26794 
City 5168 


Hounslow 3717 
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FURTHER REPORTS ON PREVENTION 


SUCCESS IN GLASGOW 


In his annual report, Mr. J. A. 
Robertson, O.B.E., B.L., Chief 
Constable of Glasgow, notes that 
the total number of crimes reported 
to the police during the year was 
35,923, a decrease of 760 or 2.1 per 
cent on the previous year’s figure of 
36,683. This fall in the general in- 
cidence of crime was mainly attri- 
butable to decreases in the number 
of cases of housebreaking and theft 
by opening lockfast places. Although 
the overall decrease was slight, it 
was gratifying to find that the great- 
est reductions had been in those 
crimes which were mainly respon- 
sible for the disturbing rise in the 
1958 figures. In view of the continu- 
ing high incidence of crime and the 
resultant pressure of work on the 
detective staff, the strength of the 
Criminal Investigation Department 
had been augmented during the lat- 
ter half of the year and he was 
confident that this re-distribution 
would prove beneficial in the work 
of crime investigation. 

Housebreaking and theft—includ- 
ing theft by opening lockfast places 

were among the crimes on which 
the impact of preventive measures 
was greatest and, when it was real- 
ised that these comprised almost 
90 per cent of the City’s crime, the 
importance of a communal effort 
for the better protection of property 
could be readily appreciated. 

Various means of passing on 
crime prevention hints to house- 
holders and other sections of the 
community were again adopted dur- 
ing the year. Two large scale crime 
prevention publicity campaigns 
were conducted, one prior to the 
summer holiday period and the 
other at the commencement of the 
Christmas-New Year festive season. 


Crime Drop at Middlesbrough 


The Chief Constable of the 
County Borough Force, Mr. R. 
Davison, reported that while the 
general work of the police showed 
no signs of diminishing, there were 
important reductions in crime, in 
arrests for drunkenness and in fatal 
accidents. “ These decreases,” ob- 
served Mr. Davison, “ do not appear 
to follow the national trends and 
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they are particularly significant in 
Middlesbrough, which is continuing 
to develop rapidly in many respects. 
It is hoped that now that the Force 
has virtually reached its full strength 
its contribution will do much to en- 
sure that these improvements will be 
maintained.” 

He added that 1959 was not an 
easy year for the police generally. 
There was much adverse publicity 
in different parts of the country, not 


all of which was warranted. In 
Middlesbrough, however, normal 
good relations with the public 


appeared to have been fully main- 
tained and they experienced no par- 
ticular difficulties in connection with 
recruiting. 

The number of crimes reported in 
1959 was 3,333, a decrease of 157 
on the figures of the previous year. 
“There is little doubt,” states Mr. 
Davison, “* that the presence of more 
policemen on the beat is at last 
having a beneficial effect and this 
has been aided by the strenuous 
crime prevention campaign carried 
out during the past year.” 


Ross and Cromarty 


Mr. Finlay Munro, Chief Con- 
stable, in his report for the year 
1959, stated that there were 1,633 
crimes and offences made ‘known to 
the police, as compared with 2,218 
for the previous year, a decrease of 
585. Of the 1,633 crimes and 
offences, the number in which detec- 
tions were made was 1,442. 

Crimes against the person num- 
bered 23; 100 charges were for 
crimes against property committed 
with violence; 183 against property 
without violence: three malicious 
injury to property. Eight hundred 
and sixty-one persons were appre- 
hended or cited for the crimes and 
offences made known to the police 
during the year and, in addition, 94 
persons whose cases were standing 
over from last year were dealt with, 
giving a total of 955 as compared 
with 926 the previous year, an 1n- 
crease of 29. Of the 955 persons 
dealt with during the year, 894 were 
disposed of summarily; seven were 
“committed till liberated in due 
course of law,” and 54 were stand- 
ing over undisposed of at the end 
of the year. 


* Grave Concern ” 


Reporting to the Standing Joint 
Committee, the Chief Constable of 
Pembrokeshire, Mr. G. W. R. 
Terry, calls attention to the fact 
that the total number of crimes 
show a reduction on those of 1958 
—687, against 736. Even so, he ob- 
serves, it is the fourth highest 
number ever recorded for the 
County and the gravest concern was 
for the increase in the more serious 
crimes such as breaking and enter- 
ing, which were the highest ever 
known. In seeking a reason for this 
deterioration in moral values and 
regard for the property of others, 
one could immediately find part of 
it in the increase during the year of 
drunkenness. 


Co-operation in Dundee 

The Chief Constable of the City 
of Dundee, Mr. J. C. Pattison, 
O.B.E., revealed a decrease of 858 
crimes or offences reported to his 
force during 1959. In 7,580 of the 
8,801 cases reported, persons were 
apprehended, cited, warned or 
traced. Statistics show increases in 
crimes against the person from 113 
to 154 and of crimes against pro- 
perty not involving violence from 
961 reported to 1,022. Crimes 
against property with violence fell 
from 1,331 to 1,172. In 291 of these 
cases proceedings were taken and 
283 convictions secured. Of 179 
persons placed on probation during 
the year, 102 males and 16 females 
were juveniles. The report expresses 
the Chief Constable’s appreciation 
of many public spirited actions by 
the public in aid of the police and of 
the continued co-operation and 
assistance given by the Press. 


Help Through T.V. 

Although there had been another 
substantial rise in the number of 
offences (15,936 to 17,029), mainly 
accounted for by the increase 
(10,687 to 11,762) in cases of lar- 
ceny, Captain Sir Jonathan Peel, 
C.B.E., M.C., D.L., Chief Constable 
of Essex, finds encouragement in a 
slight decrease in breaking offences 
(3.939 to 3,887) since it is the first 
sign of a decrease since 1955. He 
reports the use of scientific aids 
Continued on p. 238 
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AT CLOSE GRIPS WITH FIRE 


Snap Decisions 
That Ensure Effective Control 


By A. R. G. WRAY, M.B.E. 
Chief Officer, Birkenhead Fire Brigade 


i HAVE been requested to contribute 
an article on modern methods of 
Fire Control and at the outset must 
make a few points. 

First, there is no standard pro- 
cedure. Every “* job ”’ must be asses- 
sed on its merits. But certain con- 
stants do exist and it is with these 
1 will deal. 

Secondly, more and more hazard- 
‘us processes and commodities are 
employed in industry and so it is 
even more necessary to seek advice 
from managements. 

Lastly, today, as when it was first 
written some ninety years ago, the 
following is still true: 

A fireman to be successful must 
enter buildings; he must get in 
below, above, on every side, from 
opposite houses, over back walls, 
over side walls, through panels 
of doors, through windows, 
through loopholes, through sky- 
lights, through holes cut by him- 
self in the gates, the walls, the 
roof; he must know how to reach 
the attic from the basement by 
ladders placed on half burned 
stairs, and the basement from the 
attic by rope made fast on a 
chimney. His whole success de- 
pends on his getting in and re- 
maining there and he must always 
carry his appliances with him, as 
without them he is of no use.— 
Eyre Massey Shaw. 


Importance of Survey 

Control of fire in many instances 
begins before a fire occurs, in that 
the local fire officer will, so far as 
opportunity permits, have familiar- 
ised himself with the various risks 
on his “ ground”, In this connec- 
tion much assistance can be given 
by managements and security officers 
by offering facilities for visits and 
discussion of problems. 
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Another invaluable aid in actual 
fire is when the building has been 
surveyed by a Fire Prevention 
Officer. He will be able to assist the 
Officer-in-charge of the fire in many 
vital ways. Now to the fire. 

The call is received at the local 
station and a_ predetermined first 
attendance for the particular risk 
turned out. The Officer-in-charge, 
upon arrival, must immediately take 
action as follows: 

(i) Make a quick appreciation 
and decide whether reinforcements 
will be required to effect a “* Stop”; 

(ii) Effect rescues, if necessary, 
and/or search if it is suspected that 
persons are trapped; 

(iii) If a minor fire, locate and 
get water on, if serious start the 
first attack to contain and restrict 
spread; 

(iv) Where possible, without add- 
ing to danger of spread, ventilate; 

(v) Be ready to effect salvage 
operation. 


Assessing the Problem 

Assuming the fire is a serious one, 
having obtained a good hold, and 
in a congested area, the officer, in 
estimating reinforcements, must 
rapidly assess: 

(i) Likely extent of spread before 
a “Stop” can be effected; 

(ii) Number and types of jets re- 
quired to control and thus the num- 
ber of pumps; 

(iii) The number and type of 
special appliances needed; 

(iv) Exposure hazards; 

(v) Water supplies; 

(vi) The type of structure and 
contents, or the use to which put; 

(vii) Salvage. 

An experienced fire ground officer 
will have made his first, and usu- 
ally a very accurate, assessment 
within a few minutes and sent a 








message back making up pumps and 
special appliances, if necessary err- 
ing on the generous side. His next 
step after all the foregoing is to 
establish contact with the first 
senior officer to arrive and to pre- 
sent this latter with a word picture 
of the “job” and what has been 
done. 

At such a large fire a Control 
Unit will be established to act as 
an advanced Headquarters for the 
Senior Officer. It should be sited in 
a position clear of, but not too far 
from, the fire, to enable it to be 
clearly discerned, to act as a focal 
point for additional pumps and 
officers as they arrive. 


Using Local Knowledge 

If it has not been already done, 
contact will be made with a res- 
ponsible person, possibly the Secur- 
ity Officer, to gather any additional 
information that may be required in 
regard to access and factors affecting 
spread or severity of fire or present- 
ing hazards to firemen. This person 
may also be able to advise upon 
ventilation. 

The Officer-in-charge at the fire 
will form his plan (a flexible one) for 
surrounding the fire, squeezing it and 
bringing it under control, taking 
into account direction of wind, prox- 
imity of surrounding property and 
factors aiding or militating against 
fire spread. As appliances arrive 
they will be positioned and given 
instructions as to number and size 
of jets and where to bring them to 
bear. 

In positioning, forethought will be 
given to possible danger from col- 
lapse of buildings. To avoid conges- 
tion immediately around the fire, 
appliances closest to it will be used 
to their fullest output capacity, 
drawing supplies from hydrants and 
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other appliances some distance from 
the fire. If turntable ladders are to 
be got to work positions will be 
ear-marked and pumps allocated to 
supply the monitors. If in a water 
shortage area, additional pumps 
will be ordered to relay water from 
a distance. 

According to the building and its 
location in relation to others it may 
be necessary for branchmen to be 
placed on adjacent roofs and win- 
dows of nearby buildings either to 
attack the fire or to prevent spread. 
In some cases, the officer-in-charge 
may have to decide whether it 
might not be wiser to let the build- 
ing vent itself, i.e. burn through the 
roof to avoid lateral spread or mush- 
rooming. 


Detailing Special Duties 

Liaison will already have been 
established with the Police for traffic 
and crowd control. According to the 
size and shape of the building or 
buildings, subordinate officers will 
be allocated to take command of 
different sides or even floors. An 
oflicer with the control unit will be 
made responsible for seeing that 
adequate water supplies are avail- 
able and maintained and ensuring 
replacements of petrol and oil, etc. 
An important dety will be to main- 
tain a close watch on weaknesses in 
the structure leading to collapse so 
that warning can be given in time 
to withdraw personnel. If breathing 
apparatus is in use then yet another 
officer will need to be detailed to 
establish a control organisation res- 
ponsible for control and safety of 
operators, for the supply of reliefs 
and the re-charging and maintenance 
of breathing apparatus. 

Keeping Touch With H.Q. 

During the whole of the opera- 
tions, a word picture, brief but 
clear, will need to be sent back 
periodically to the Brigade Control. 
This will at first give an indication 
of the type of fire, severity and 
action being taken and later the 
surrounding and bringing of it under 
control. Finally, when everything is 
in hand, the “Stop” is sent back. 
These messages are most essential 
to those responsible for mobilising 
for they not only have the actual 
fire to consider but also to provide 
an attendance to any other fires and 
the maintenance of a skeleton cover 
for further eventualities. 

Assuming that it is a serious fire, 
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it can be anticipated that press, 
radio and television reporters will 
soon be on the scene and liaison 
will be needed. 

As the weight of attack gradually 
brings the fire under control it be- 
comes necessary to assess the num- 
ber of appliances and _ personnel 
needed for cooling down and turn- 
ing over purposes. Relief crews 
must also be ordered and at such an 
arduous job, light refreshments 
provided for working crews. 

From the above it will be seen 
that an officer commanding opera- 
tions at a large fire has much to 
think of and has to be ready to 
make snap decisions. If incorrect. 
they can mean loss of life or of 
a building. The final responsibility 
is his alone, but like a General in 
the field he depends upon the effi- 


ciency, loyalty and courage of his 
subordinates. At the same time, the 
wise Officer, particularly at “* speci- 
alist’ fires, will always be ready to 
seek advice from those connected 
with the working of the premises 
involved. 


The Part of the Security Officer 

Managements and, where ap- 
pointed, Security Officers, can be 
of great value. They should, as soon 
as they arrive on the scene, make 
contact with the senior fire officer 
and give him the benefit of their 
specialised knowledge. 

When framing their fire precau- 
tions organisation, Security Officers 
would be wise to consult their local 
authority fire brigade so that a com- 
mon plan can be prepared to oper- 

Continued on p. 236 
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CULLLO kus 


An example 

of a modern 
headquarters 
operations room. 
This picture is of 
equipment at the 
Reigate H.Q. of 
the Surrey 
Brigade. 


Right: 
an officer 
receives a 

message by 
teleprinter at 
the Kingston 
station from 
headquarters. 
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Let my Security men 
protect your daily cash 









From my lifelong experience of devising and imple- 
menting security measures, I know that your daily cash 
takings are a standing invitation to the kind of thieves 
who today are more skilful and more ruthless than 
ever before. 

Your own safe is certainly not proof against modern 
** geli ’? methods, and journeys to the bank are fraught 
daily with danger of grievous harm to yourself or to 
your staff. 

The security service my organisation offers guarantees 
complete safety for your cash and removes from you 
the heavy moral responsibility of exposing your staff to 
grave risks. Here’s how it works. 

The Daily Deposit Service: 
One of our Security vans, armoured against gunfire 
and ramming, calls on you daily. Security guards enter 





Sir Percy Sillitoe, K.B.£., D.L., Chairman and Managing Director 


SECURITY EXPRESS LID 


1-3 CHISWELL STREET * LONDON : E.C.1 


TELEPHONE : MOORGATE 8251 * A MEMBER OF THE DE LA RUE GROUP 


A Daily Deposit Service 

to collect, during and after 
banking hours, 
accumulated cash from 
shops, stores, cinemas, 
restaurants, football clubs, 
race tracks, theatres, 
public-houses, etc. 


SIR PERCY SILLITOE, K.B.E., D.L. 
Late Chief Constuble of Sheffield ; 
Chief Constable of Glasgow ; 
Director-General of M.1.5 ; 


Director-General of International 
Diamond Security Organisation. 


your premises, you yourself put your money into 
Security Express bags and receive a receipt for the cash 
from the security guard. 

During banking hours, the money is paid into the 
bank. After banking hours, the bags are deposited in 
our guarded vaults until the banks re-open and are 
then paid-in. 

Low Cost of Security 

The cost of this service is low. Our Contract Rates in 
Central London can be less than id. per pound, per 
week, including insurance cover for the full amount. 

Many business organisations are using Security 
Express. It offers a simple, safe economical method of 
guaranteeing complete safety for your daily takings. 

Let me send you fuller particulars. Write to me 
personally :— 
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A new feature of comment and news | 





MONTHLY DIARY 


By Security Chief 


EVERAL years ago I read in an 

old minute book concerned with 
police matters of a certain police 
superintendent who, when _ faced 
with the proposal that a national 
telephone be installed in his head- 
quarters station, strongly opposed 
it on the grounds that it would give 
the general public a direct link with 
the police. 

We have progressed much since 
then. Indeed, today, most police 
forces widely advertise that by 
dialling 999, assistance can be ob- 
tained from them within a short 
time. The public is asked to dial 
this number even if they see anything 
they regard as suspicious and, in 
order to overcome any reluctance to 
do this, the police give the frank 
assurance that criticism will not be 
raised if the call turns out to be un- 
justified. It is felt that it is advisable 
that any matter of suspicion should 
be left for the police to decide. An 
act committed near a dwelling 
house, although 4tself of only slight 
importance in the mind of a passer- 
by, might well have more serious 
complications when linked by the 
police with the knowledge that the 
occupants had notified that for a 
period they would be absent from 
home. 


Psychological Side 

Of course one chief obstacle 
which the police have to get over 
in buildifig up 999 as a crime pre- 
vention medium is to persuade 
people that they will not make 
fools of themselves by reporting 
suspicious acts. 

Psychology ought to play a large 
part in police publicity, At the 
moment, for instance, I think that 
publicity appeals for co-operation 
tend to over-emphasise the general 
theme—‘ dial if you see or hear 
anything suspicious "’. That in itself 
is sound enough but an even better 
response might be gained by direct- 
ing the appeal to different cross- 
sections of the public. For example, 
one poster could aim at the house- 
wife to persuade her that she is 
doing the correct thing if, alone and 
perhaps isolated in a suburban 
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house, she dials even if she also 
wonders whether her suspicions or 
fears are really justified. Women 
often make the remark: “It’s fine 
to know you can get the police 
quickly—but what will they think 
of me if I have called them out 
for nothing?” 

It would be interesting indeed to 
have a fuller breakdown of the 
types of people who do make calls. 
How many are men and how many 
are women? Such an analysis would 
considerably help in choosing the 
right publicity methods. 

“ Glamour” of 999 

Because of publicity by television, 
wireless and films, the dialling of 
999 seems to have acquired a cer- 
tain glamour and members of the 
public like to communicate with the 
police by these means from a public 
call-box or from a private telephone 
instead of the police pillar tele- 
phones. It would seem that a person 
seeking help or giving details of an 
incident he thinks the police should 
know, prefers to talk within the 
four walls of an enclosed box rather 
than in the open. This is all to the 
good, because a person speaking to 
the police in this manner can con- 
centrate fully on what he has to say 
without embarrassment, yet this 
bears out my point on understand- 
ing the psychology of the police- 
public relationship. 

Need for Thanks 

Whilst on this subject I should 
like to emphasise the need for 
prompt follow-up action by the 
police when a member of the public 
does something useful. In a case 
reported to me, a worker in a large 
city office block informed the local 
police that he discovered a lady’s 
handbag in the men’s lavatory. 
Though the cash had gone, his 
action enabled the police at least to 
return the bag with its other con- 
tents to the lady. It had been taken 
from her desk. The lady’s employer 
made a point of thanking the man, 
but not a word came from the police 
even though he had gone out of his 
way to visit the station. 

This is something industrial sec- 


urity officers too should always be 
careful about. I think it is essential 
in creating good relations with em- 
ployees in factories that they be 
thanked by the department for any 
co-operative action they may have 
taken. 
Radio Test Hold-Up 

The use of radio in industry has 
vastly increased during the past ten 
years. Most firms who are equipped 
make good use of it, especially for 
such emergencies as may arise dur- 
ing the conveyance of large sums of 
money from bank to works or office. 

Usually the privately-owned radio 
network control board is manned 
throughout each 24 hours, or at 
other appropriate times, and along- 
side the control board are facilities 
for dialling 999. An attack by ban- 
dits on a wage-carrying vehicle can 
be notified to the local police in a 
matter of seconds. A Midland firm 
which collects large sums of money 
weekly put this to test recently with 
the co-operation of the police and 
the Post Office telephones depart- 
ment. A test message was given to 
the person sitting alongside the 
driver of a wireless-equipped private 
motor car following a van in which 
cash was being conveyed. It read: 
“Test message. We are being 
attacked by bandits at the corner of 
William Street and Berry Road”. 
The message was transmitted pre- 
cisely at 11.30 am. It is im- 
portant to note that 50 seconds only 
elapsed before the duty officer in 
the Police Information Room re- 
placed his receiver after having re- 
ceived the call through a 999 line 
from the wireless control attendant. 
A police wireless controlled car 
visited the scene of the reported hold 
up at 11.34 a.m.—four minutes from 
the time the handset was removed 
from its hook in the wireless con- 
trolled escort car. 

A few months ago a large Bir- 
mingham firm, whose name is a 
household word, was able to seek 
help through participation in a local 
radio network. Their van carrying 
a large amount of cash was immo- 
bilised through the collapse of a 
front wheel bearing. 


In the Early Days 
An amusing story of “ security ” 
in the First World War has come 
to me from Mr. Sydney Smith, 
Chief Security Officer at Mirrlees, 
Bickerton & Day. cont. on p. 236 
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AT CLOSE GRIPS WITH FIRE, 
cont. 

ate should a fire occur. Such a plan 
might well include the marking of 
water supplies, important points of 
access, and danger areas. 

Security officers can also assist 
in the event of fire, to restrict spread 
and aid the fireman by ensuring that 
fire prevention measures are strictly 
observed. For example, fire doors 
should be kept closed, main exits 
clear of obstructions, goods stacked 
in such a way that they do not 
reach the ceiling or provide no ac- 
cess for firemen. These and many 


other points would be brought out 
in pre-discussion with the local fire 
brigade. There is one essential point 





I must make 


not had a serious fire for 
years—AT THE FIRS1 


FIRE, CALL THE LOCAI 


many 
FIRE 


clearing up operations are taking 
place after a most disastrous fire, 
the first evidence from which ap- 
pears to indicate a_ considerable 
time lag between the fire being sus- 
pected and then discovered and the 
calling of the local fire brigade. A 
prompt call will, in the great maj- 
ority of cases, mean that most of 
the advanced measures described 
in this article for the control of fire 
will not be required. 


The photo- 
graph of 

the 1914-18 
aircraft incident 
described in 

“* Monthly 
Diary.” 





BURGOT 


efficiency is high. 


estimate, without obligation. 





SAFE PROTECTION 


Any safe or strongroom can be protected by the Burgot 


closed circuit security system. The cost is low, and the 


PHONE — BAYSWATER 9181 (7 lines) 


Nearly 3,000 arrests have been made on premises protected by Burgot. Or receipt of a letter 


or a telephone call, our Head Office will arrange for a local surveyor to call and prepare an 


one that I am glad to! 
say is strictly observed in my own 
Brigade area, where luckily we have 


SUSPICION OF | 
BRIGADE. 
At the time of writing this article, | 





Monthly Diary, cont. 


A relative of his father was in 
the Royal Flying Corps and decided 
to borrow a plane for a week-end 
visit home. He landed in a field 
near Mr. Smith's father’s house. The 
local police (no names mentioned! ) 
were advised of the landing and 
whilst the pilot was being appre- 
hended, the superintendent of the 
branch personally undertook to 
safeguard the plane’s security. 

Unfortunately, the super’s daugh- 
ter was married to the local photo- 
grapher who could not resist taking 
a photograph of the plane. Where- 
upon the local rural crowd also in- 
sisted on being included. The sequel 
was that in defiance of D.O.R.A., 
or whatever regulations were in 
force, the photographer went round 
selling his pictures as souvenirs! 
But, as in comedies of Cornish 
smuggling villages, the locals kept 
the authorities out of the “ secret” 


and the enemy gained no benefit. 
One picture is reproduced, left. 
It includes the poor superintendent 
and his daughter, and Master Smith 
on the fuselage. The plane itself is 
thought to be a de Havilland T9. 
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CRIME REVIEW 


While gelignite gangs roved the country, not with invariable success, during 

the past month, the snatch and grab experts of the Metropolis continue to 

excel themselves in the resource and daring of their latest coups. In one 

case they occupied offices and overpowered cashiers after they had arrived 

from the bank. In another they actually awaited cashiers in the strong room 
and locked them in their own safes. 


IMPUDENT RUSE BY LORRY THIEVES 
£20,000 Cigarettes Collected 


MPERSONATING a lorry-driver whom 
| pom had kidnapped in London. a 
gang of six men drove to Ipswich, 
collected 24 million cigarettes, worth 
£20,000, from Churchman’s factory 
and disappeared with the booty. 

The gang pounced on the lorry 
driver, John Stephen Gowers, aged 
54, outside his home in Thomas Road, 
Limehouse, London, as he was about 
to drive to Ipswich to pick up the 
load. They stole his driving licence 


and documents for the load and thus 
encountered no suspicion on arrival 
at Ipswich where the loading of the 
2,437,400 cigarettes was completed by 
10.30 a.m. The vehicle was an Austin 
8-tonner which visited the factory 
twice a week. 

After being driven around London 
for several hours in another van, Mr. 
Gowers was bundled out at Waterlow 
Park, Highgate, where he staggered 
to a phone box and dialled 999, He 
was only slightly hurt. 


TREASURER'S SAFES BLOWN 
£5,000 Thieves Tell of Bound Watchman 


After breaking into the Harrow 
Borough Treasurer’s offices at Stan- 
more, overpowering the night watch- 
man, Mr. Charles Daniel Greenfield, 
blowing safes and making off with 
£5,000, a gang rang Bushey police 
station on 21st July and told the police 
where the watchman was to be found. 
Mr. Greenfield, having freed himself, 
had just dialled 999 and given the 
alarm. 

The treasurer’s headquarters are at 
Woodlands, once the home of the 
late Lord Catto, a former Governor 
of the Bank of England. 

The bandits, three in number, wear- 
ing stockings as masks, crept into the 
mansion set back from Clamp Hill, 
Stanmore, and sprang on the watch- 
man. One of the bandits pushed a 


£1,200 MAIL THEFT 


Post Office detectives were co- 
operating with British Transport 
Commission police early last month 
in the search for a mail bag containing 
£1,200 in notes, which was stolen on 
the Tynside electric railway. The mail- 
bag was being sent from Newcastle 
Post Office to Hebburn Post Office. 


£1,000 from Post Office 


A gelignite gang blew open the safe 
of the sub Post Office in Salusbury 
Road, Kilburn, on the night of 10th 
July, and took cash and stamps worth 
about £1,000. 

The Post Office is in a baker’s shop 
and the raid was discovered by one 
of the cooks when he arrived for work 
in the morning. 
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weapon into his ribs and threatened: 
“We'll shoot you if you move.” 

Two safes were blown with gelig- 
nite but one, containing £10,000, was 
not opened. 


Mr. Greenfield, who is a_ semi- 
invalid, was taken to hospital. Des- 
cribing his ordeal, he said afterwards: 
“IT struggled for over half an hour 
to get free. I rubbed the elastic blind- 
fold off on a staircase and then man- 
aged to free one hand. Somehow I 
got my cigarette lighter out of my 
pocket and burned the ropes off my 
other hand. Then I phoned the 
police.” 

Two months before a similar entry 
was attempted but the gang failed to 
get in. 


Post Office Cordoned 


The police cordoned the sub-post 
office in Stoke Newington Road, Stoke 
Newington, early on Friday, 22nd 
July, after a patrolling constable 
dialled 999 and said he could hear 
someone inside. Later a man was 
detained in an adjoining yard. After 
a police dog had been brought to the 
scene, another man was found near 
the post office. 


Poor P.O. Haul 


Two men, one armed with a re- 
volver, raided a sub-post office in 
Gillespie Road, Highbury, on Thurs- 
day, 21st July, and, after threatening 
the postmaster, Mr. W. R. White, 
snatched £15 and made off. Mr. 
White pressed the alarm bell and 





Receiving first aid from police and 
passers by is Mr. Edward Griffin, 
54, of Enfield, victim of an alleged 
armed raider whom he courageously 
tackled at the counter of the National 
Provincial Bank in Oxford Street 
on Wednesday, 20th July. 


dialled 999, bringing police to patrol 
the area. As they ran towards a grey 
van in St. Thomas’s Road, the ban- 
dits encountered two women in 
Sotheby Road, and threatened them 
with the revolver if they did not get 
out of the way. 


£700 RENT MONEY SEIZED 

Two rent collectors for Dagenham 
Council, Messrs. F. J. Campbell and 
W. G. Hill, were sitting in their office 
off Rose Lane, Barkingside, on 28th 
June, when three men smashed the 
windows and entered. They beat the 
collectors to the floor, scooped up 
bundles of notes amounting to some 
£700, and escaped by car. The col- 
lectors were taken to hospital. 


14-YEAR-OLD GIRL BANDIT 


A woman rent collector had just 
left a house in Tudor Close, Barking- 
side, on Tuesday, 11th July, and was 
on her way to her car, when a girl of 
about 14, who had been limping along 
in front of her with a bandaged leg, 
turned, threw a handful of pepper into 
her face and snatched her handbag. 
The girl then ran to a car and jumped 
in, joining two men who had been 
awaiting her. The handbag yielded 
the gang nearly £100. 

The temporarily-blinded collector 
was taken to hospital to have her 
eyes bathed. 

continued overleaf 
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Crime Review, cont. 
DOOR JAMMED ON $110,000 


Thieves who attempted to steal 
110,000 dollars from a strong room 
at the American H-bomb base at 
Sculthorpe, Norfolk, escaped empty- 
handed. 

After passing the base’s heavily 
guarded perimeter, the raiders tried 
to open the safe with oxy-acetylene 
burners, but the door jammed. 


Explosions Betray Raiders 


A gelignite gang escaped across 
Beckton Marshes after Walls’ Ice 
Cream factory in Thames Road, 
Barking, had been raided and they 
had failed to open the safe. Night- 
watchmen raised the alarm when they 
heard explosions and the police drew 
a cordon around the area. The safe 
door was found jammed. 


SUGAR OFF THE CAKE 


Sugar was scattered all over walls, 
ceilings and furniture at the Far 
Famed Cake Co., in Rifle Street, 
Poplar, when the staff arrived for duty 
on 22nd July. They found that the 
office safe had been blown by gelig- 
nite and that the raiders had piled 
bags of icing sugar around the safe 
to deaden the sound of the explosion. 


Evidently the gang had expected to 
find a substantial sum of money 
since Wages money had been drawn 
the previous day. But the staff had 
been paid overnight and the robbers 
were left with a tnere £100 for their 
trouble. 


“REMOVAL” GANG 
ESCAPES 


Two men had broken into the 
offices of Steel Supply Limited, Old 
Mill Sidings, Thorney Mill Road, 
West Drayton, Middlesex, and were 
trying to remove the safe from the 
premises when P.C, Wright arrived. 


After a fight the men escaped. P.C. 
Wright was taken to Upton Hospital, 
Slough, where he was found to have 
a broken nose. 


STUDIO PAY-DAY RAID 


During the accountant’s absence at 
lunch, a thief entered the pay office 
at Walton Studios on Friday, Ist July, 
unlocked a safe, took out £3,500, re- 
locked the safe and walked out. He 
left behind a further sum of £3,000. 
There were no staff in the office at 
the time. Clerks were working hard 
so that everybody would receive their 
wages as usual. 
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WAITED IN OFFICE FOR 
WAGE MONEY 
New Style Raid in London 


Six bandits recently entered the 
offices of a building firm in Granby 
Terrace, Mornington Crescent, where 
they saw members of the staff drive 
off to the bank. They secreted them- 
selves on the premises pending the 
return of the managing director, Mr. 
Harry Meckhonick and the secretary, 
Mr. Victor Baker, with £600 for 
wages. One of the bandits threatened 
a teenage typist with a razor, while 
his companions bound and gagged 
another director. 

On the way from the bank, Mr. 
Meckhonick and Mr. Baker had kept 
a sharp look-out for wage snatchers. 
Mr. Meckhonick parked his car in 
the yard and went inside with the 
secretary. They were pounced upon 
and overpowered. From the secre- 
tary’s pockets the bandits took £600 ; 
from the managing director they took 
his car keys to make their escape. 
Before they left they bundled the two 
men into a cupboard and locked them 
in. Police later found Mr. Meckho- 
nick’s car abandoned half a mile 
away. 

AMBUSH IN STRONG ROOM 
Daring Raid Next to 
Bank of England 


Three men, their faces masked by 
stockings, were awaiting a cashier and 
his assistant when they took cash 
boxes into the basement strong room 
of the Alliance Assurance Company 
in Bartholomew Lane, City, within a 
few yards of the Bank of England, 
on Monday, 25th July. They bundled 
the cashiers into a safe, slammed the 
doors and fought their way out with 
£200 which they got safely away in 
a waiting van. 

The cashier, Mr. G. I. Joseph, 58, 
was struck on the shoulder by a 
heavy piece of wood and he received 
treatment at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital together with Mr. D. Beamish, 
a boilerman, who was struck by an 
iron bar when he tried to intercept 
the gang. 


Hedge-Hopping Intruder 


As many as 12 houses a night have 
been broken into by a “hedge-hop- 
ping” night raider in Sutton Cold- 
field. 

Operating in good class residential 
districts, he visits house after house 
looking for open transome windows 
then letting himself in and taking 
away anything of value that can be 
conveniently carried. Police have ap- 
pealed to householders to secure 
their windows and to dial 999 at the 
first signal or sound of anything sus- 
picious. 





Continued Growth of 


Chubb & Son 


The annual report of Chubb & 
Son’s Lock and Safe Co. Ltd., re- 
cently announced, shows a profit of 
£797,000, an increase of £203,000. 
A final dividend of 18 per cent 
brings the year’s total to 24 per 
cent, which compares with 19.2 per 
cent for 1958-59. 

These figures reveal the group’s 
continued expansion since 1953, 
when profits were £200,000. 


Police Reports—Essex, cont. 

in 163 cases. Successful results were 
obtained by the fingerprint branch 
and the installation of a giant finger- 
print projector, very few of which 
were yet in use by police forces, had 
speeded up identifications and re- 
duced their cost. A Crime Preven- 
tion campaign had been maintained 
throughout the year and every 
opportunity, through exhibitions, 
films, lectures, posters in six lan- 
guages at students’ camps, to con- 
vince the public of the necessity for 
taking precautions. The appearance 
of a Detective Chief Inspector on 
television in connection with an 
appeal for handing in offensive 
weapons, had been followed by a 
fall of 62 per cent in this class of 
offences. 





Gwynedd’s Lower Figures 

Lt.-Col. W. J. Williams, O.B.E., 
Chief Constable of the Gwynedd 
Constabulary, reported a decrease 
of 73 in the number of crimes re- 
corded during 1959, following a year 
which had produced the highest 
number since the amalgamation of 
the three county forces. A total of 
1,786 reported crimes involved pro- 
ceedings in 589 cases as against 623 
in 1958. There was a decrease of 23 
in the number of proceedings against 
children and young persons charged 
with indictable offences. During 1959 
the first part of the wireless scheme, 
providing a main station at Lland- 
dona and a control station at police 
headquarters, was installed, and the 
resulting improvement in communi- 
cations had proved most valuable 
and had increased efficiency. The 
scheme also comprises a second 


| Station at Mynydd Rhiw. 
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An unusual event of interest to British security 

men. The Swedish parent company of Factory 

Guard System Ltd. holds an “ officers’ day” 

each year. This picture shows the church parade 
headed by a band of violinists. 









No worries about whether a 
systematic patrol is being carried 
out on time with the E.C.S. 
Watchman’s Portable Clock. This 
simple system ensures 
that personnel 
are alert 
and time- 
conscious. 
Numbered 
keys are 
installed at 
strategic 
points. As the 
patrol visits 
each point he 
turns the appropriate key in his 
portable Watchman’'s Clock. The 
time and the number of the station 
checked is automatically 
recorded, and cannot be tampered 
with as the clock can only be 
opened by a master key. 
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Fire Reports 


LIVERPOOL FIRE VICTIMS 
Might Have Walked To Safety 


Enquiries were still proceeding last 
month into the cause of the tragic 
fire at Henderson’s Store in Church 
Street, Liverpool, in June. The Chief 
Officer of the Liverpool City Brigade. 
Mr. Thomas A. Kelly, C.B.E., 
M.I.Fire E., informed the Gazette 
that it might be some time before 


all the necessary information was 
collected. 
In the meantime, addressing the 


annual conference of the British Fire 
Services Association at Bognor Regis, 
Deputy Chief Officer Robert Begg, 
said that 11 of the victims met their 
fate at the top of a wooden staircase 
where they were overcome by smoke 
before being burned. They appeared 
to have tried to go down the staircase. 
Had they gone to the other staircase 
at the rear of the building, they could 
have descended to the street. 

Mr. Begg said: “It is not possible 





—S 


to say what was the cause of the fire. 
When you do know, it will probably 
be a surprise to you.” 

He added that no sprinkler system 
was fitted, but an automatic alarm 
system, which was being installed, 
would have been ready shortly. 
Firemen took two minutes to reach 
the blaze, he said. Then, although six 
people were standing on a fifth-storey 
ledge, screaming for help, customers 
were still being served on the ground 
floor. 


Under a_ four-year _fire-station 
building programme for the County 
of Shropshire stations at Wem and 
Market Drayton will be replaced in 


1962-63, and a new central fire 
station and administrative head- 
quarters built at Shrewsbury in 
1963-64. 


FACTORY FIRES PROBLEM 


" Breaks " 


| Fp factory fires were the most 
disturbing feature of a year in 
which the value of losses from fires 
exceeded all previous totals, accord- 
ing to the annual statement of Mr. 
H. A. Walters, chairman of the 
British Insurance Association. 

The 1959 total of £44 millions com- 
pared with £24 millions in the previous 
year and £274 millions, the previous 
highest total, in 1955. Of the £20 
millions increase over 1958, £184 
millions was accounted for between 
May and October, the driest period 
in England and Wales since 1750. 

“The drought was responsible for 
many more farm and heath fires, but 
the particularly disturbing feature was 
the large proportion of the total 
damage that was caused by a few 


really big factory fires,” said Mr. 
Walters. 

Three fires caused one-fifth, six 
caused one-fourth, and 16 caused 


one-third of the total wastage. 


Unbroken Areas 

The extensive unbroken areas of 
factories today, though attractive to 
the owners, created serious problems. 
Mr. Walters added: “ The nation can- 
not afford this loss of wealth and pro- 
ductive capacity, and I believe that 
industry will, as much in its own 
interests as in those of the insurers, 
have to pay more attention to pro- 
viding adequate fire breaks, and there- 
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Essential 
by limiting the value of goods ex- 
posed to destruction in any one fire.” 

Fire wastage in the first four 
months of this year, estimated to be 
at least £20 millions (compared with 
£11 millions for the same period last 
year), was partly accounted for by 
the Glasgow whisky fire. 

Combined income from premiums 
of the 250 member companies of the 
association rose by £95 millions last 
year to £1,520 millions. 





THE FIREMAN’S MAIN 
TASK 


The main task of the fire service 
should be fire prevention rather than 
fire-fighting, claims the Fire Brigade 
Union in a recent statement. It says 
that the recent fire in a whisky ware- 
house in Glasgow raised the question 
whether the premises had ever been 
inspected from the point of view of 
fire risks. 

Fire prevention, the statement adds, 
should cease to be the responsibility 
of a small and relatively senior section 
of the Brigades ; many routine station 
chores could be dispensed with and 
the firemen’s time and_ energies 
diverted to a campaign among the 
general public designed to instil 
habits and practices which would 
lessen the risk of fire. 





SAFETY A PLANNING 
ISSUE 


Moral of Glasgow Fire 


A STRONG plea that fire prevention 
should be made a planning matter 
was put forward in his annual report 
by Chief Officer G. Eastham, O.B.E., 
M.I.FireE., of the Worcester City and 
County Fire Brigade. It had always 
been a cause of amazement to him, 
he said, that the Planning Act did 
not include any provisions to allow 
for safety from fire. Evidently it had 
been accepted that one could plan for 
amenity but not for safety. He thought 
it should be firmly established by the 
responsible Ministers that safety from 
fire was a planning matter, if there was 
no method of control under any other 
legislation. The recent tragedy at Glas- 
gow had fortified him in that view. 


Oil Storage Dangers 

Noting the increase in large oil 
storage depots, Mr. Eastham said that 
there was no legislation to control 
the high potential risk unless planning 
powers were used. Once a fire was 
started in such storage, an oil fire 
could be more difficult and dangerous 
than a petroleum fire. Lives of fire- 
men and the public were involved in 
this type of planning. It was unreason- 
able to expect a fireman to take a life 
risk which could be prevented by 
reasonable static provisions at the 
building stage. 

The most costly fires in 1959, con- 
tributing to the highest-ever losses 
totalling £44 millions, were in open 
plan construction premises, Great care 
was essential in the choice of materials 
where fire could rage unchecked over 
a large cubic area. Combustible 
materials ought not to be used. 
Separation, limiting the cubic capacity 
of compartments, and automatic 
extinguishing and alarming devices 
would make the biggest impact on 
heavy loss fires. 





GLASGOW WHISKY FIRE 
Jury on Automatic Alarms 


At the end of the inquiry into the 
whisky fire at Glasgow in March, 
when 14 firemen and five salvage men 
were killed by the bursting of a wall, 
the jury made a recommendation that 
automatic fire alarms should be fitted 
in all bonded warehouses used for 
the storage of alcohol. They added 
a commendation of the courage 
shown by the fire brigade in fighting 
the fire. 

In his evidence before the inquiry, 
Mr. Martin Chadwick, Firemaster of 
Glasgow, expressed the view that, if 

Continued on opposite page 
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EXPLOSIONS ON TANKER 


Crew’s Ordeal in 


One man was killed and three 
seriously injured of the crew of the 
tanker, Esso Portsmouth, when a 
series of explosions followed by fire 
took place on board on Saturday, 
9th July, as she was discharging the 
first cargo of oil for the new £18 
million refinery at Milford Haven. 
The ship had arrived with 32,000 
tons of oil on the previous day. 

When the explosions occurred, 
members of the crew, numbering 
50, were driven by heat to dive one 
by one into the sea despite its coat- 
ing of oil. Some were naked and 
lost all of their effects. Two wives 
were on board. One was thrown 
overboard by her husband who 
dived in after her. The other was 
thrust through a broken porthole 


Oil-Coated Water 


and over the rail into the sea. Both 
were saved. 

The ship had 25,000 tons of 
oil in her tanks when the explo- 
sions, which are believed to have 
followed the fracture of a pipeline, 
began. Damage was mainly con- 
fined to the deck and superstructure 
of the ship. Further arrivals of 
tankers were held up while enquiries 
proceeded into the disaster. 

When the South Pembrokeshire 
coroner, Mr. J. F. Johnson, opened 
the inquest on James Edward Sut- 
cliffe (45), of Gorse Avenue, Clead- 
on, South Shields, the tanker’s chief 
steward, Dr. W. M. Dixon, the 
company’s medical officer, gave the 
cause of death as drowning. 





WAREHOUSED SACKS FLARE RAPIDL 


*“Cause unknown, pending in- 
vestigation ’’, was the report of 
Chief Officer A. E. Bowles, M.B.E., 
of Lancashire Fire Brigade, on an 
extensive fire which developed with 
remarkable rapidity on Monday, 
23rd May, at the premises of Chis- 
holm & Co. Ltd, sack manufac- 
turers, of Field Lane, Litherland. 

The factory employees had just 
left the premises and a number of 
typists and two directors were pre- 
paring to leave when the fire was 
discovered. When the works mana- 
ger made his normal last daily in- 
spection at 5.30 p.m., everything 
appeared to be in order, but Gibson 
Kemp, a 13-year-old boy, waiting in 
the corridor to accompany his 
mother home, saw flames in the 
adjoining warehouse and raised the 
alarm, the call reaching the Water- 
loo Station of the County Fire 
Brigade at 5.43. When the officer- 
in-charge arrived, with two appli- 


ances from Waterloo and one appli- 
ance from Bootle, flames had 
already broken through the roof of 
the warehouse building and the fire 
was spreading to the main building 
at both first and second floor levels. 

The Deputy Chief Officer attended 
and jets were increased in number 
until, at the height of the fire, a 
total of 11 were in use. 

Water was obtained from two 
double hydrants in Field Lane and 
from the canal which runs along 
the whole length of the premises at 
the rear. One major appliance, and 
light portable pumps which had to 
be manhandled down a steep bank- 
ing, were set in at the canal. The 
fire was so intense that occupants 
of adjacent cottages were evacuated 
as a precautionary measure. 

Damage to the warehouse building 
and contents was extensive. At one 
point a portion of the rear wall 
collapsed into the canal. 





Glasgow Fire cont. 


possible, whisky warehouses should 
not be sited in that part of Glas- 
gow, although it was necessary for 
them to be somewhere near the 
river. The fire service had no author- 
ity to control the siting, but he 
thought there should be more arrange- 
ments to consult the service than there 
had been in the past. He thought 
that whisky should be stored only in 
buildings designed specifically for that 
purpose. They should be two-storey 
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buildings, with concrete floors, cov- 
ered by wood. 

Detective Superintendent James 
McLellan spoke of two _ possible 
causes of the fire—the carelessness of 
an employee or an electrical fault. He 
did not know what really happened. 
As to a suggestion that fluorescent 
lighting was liable to cause fires in 
the presence of highly inflammable 
vapours, the Superintendent said that 
in his opinion and in that of others 
whom he had consulted, it was very 
unlikely. 


ASBESTOS ROOF 
FRAGMENTS 


Qualified Incombustibility? 


Called to a fire at the packing 
case firm of Dawson Bros., at 
Blowers Green Crescent, on 4th 
June, the Dudley Fire Brigade was 
on the spot in three minutes and 
despite the combustible nature of 
the stock and the fierce spread of 
the flames, had the outbreak under 
control in two hours. Besides tools 
and machinery, the building held 
finished packing cases, rough-sawn 
timber, plywood, hardboard, and 
rolls of bitumastic roof coverings. 

Rapid burning ensued on the 
vaporisation of the resin content of 
the timber under excessive heat, and 
the roof, underlined by light ply- 
wood material, soon became in- 
volved. The corrugated asbestos 
cement covering was shattered by 
its differing expansion ratio with 
the steel purlins and trusses. 

Noting that the fragmentation of 
the asbestos ignited grass and under- 
growth over a considerable distance, 
Chief Officer F. Wade, M.B.E., 
expresses the view that it is proof 
of the point that the character of 
an incombustible material is some- 
what nullified if it is harnessed with 
another which has a high rate of 
burning. 

The cause of the fire which was 
first noticed from a neighbouring 
garden, has not been determined. 


ABERDEEN’S OIL & 
PAINT FIRE 


Many thousands of pounds worth 
of damage was done by fire at the 
premises of Isaac Spencer & Co., oil, 
paint and leather manufacturers, of 
23 Albert Quay, Aberdeen, on 8th 
July. The fire was the biggest in the 
district for several years, raising a 
60 ft. pall of smoke visible for many 
miles. 

Six units of the fire brigade tackled 
the outbreak from the quay. Oil 
tanker lorries standing near the adja- 
cent Scottish Oil and Shell-Mex 
premises had to be hurriedly moved. 
There were several explosions and 
one wall of the building collapsed. 
Two members of the staff who were 
in the varnish department were taken 
to hospital in a serious condition. 
It took some hours to bring the fire 
under control. 
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TREASURY VIEWS ON PAY 
Not Opposed to Regional Scales 


Van of the Treasury on the pay 


of the police were given by 
memorandum and in evidence before 
the Royal Commission last month. 
The memorandum outlined the De- 
partment’s attitude to police service 
pay in general and emphasised the 
importance, in a broad sense, of bene- 
fits in kind, such as free accommoda- 
tion, uniform and food. The Treasury 
hope that, as a matter of principle, 
such benefits should be minimised in 
favour of cash payments. 

* Apart from considerations of prin- 
ciple *, commented the Memorandum, 
“it seems to be the case that benefits 
in kind are rarely valued by their 
recipients at cost. They tend to be 
neglected in comparison with other 
incomes, and attempts to take them 
into account at their full value may 
be resented.” 

“Public opinion also tends to judge 
total remuneration by the size of the 
pay packet, and may get quite a false 


‘POLICE PAY 


The Home Secretary, replying to 
a Commons question, said he under- 
stood that the Royal Commission on 
the Police intended to carry out its 
intention to submit an interim report 
on police pay before the end of the 
year. 

Mrs. Castle asked Mr. Butler if he 
was aWare that many thousands of 
good men had left the police force 
since the end of the war because of 
the inadequacy of rates of pay, and 
that many more were considering 
doing so if their claim for adequate 


impression of the standard of remun- 
eration of a service with numerous 
benefits in kind. This is undesirable 
in itself. And it may have unfortun- 
ate consequences for recruitment.” 

“The Treasury do not believe that 
any service has any right to a particu- 
lar relativity with other contemporary 
employments, whether because it hap- 
pened to have such a relativity at 
some other period, or because it is 
believed to be regarded by society as 
a whole or by its members and friends 
as ‘X’ per cent superior to these 
other employments in status, repute, 
etc.” 

There were some cases, added the 
memorandum, in which a direct com- 
parison of pay based on the job done 
could be made fairly easily and pro- 
vide the right answer more or less 
directly. But there was no other occu- 
pation which was in all significant 
respects comparable, as a job, with 
the Policeman’s. 

URGENCY 

scales of pay was not met quickly. She 
appealed to the Home Secretary to 
ask the Royal Commission to speed 
up the introduction of its interim 
report, because the delay of another 
six months might mean the loss of 
considerably more men. 

Mr. Butler said that the Royal 
Commission was aware of the urgency 
of this matter, but he would draw its 
attention to the question so that it was 
continually aware of the urgency of 
reporting. 


Pay ‘ Misapprehension ” 


“ Considerable public ignorance and 
misapprehension about the _police- 
man’s financial lot” was alleged in a 
memorandum prepared by the County 
Councils Association last month for 
presentation to the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Police in London. It stated 
that the misunderstanding arose be- 
cause not enough attention was 
drawn to the “emoluments”, such 
as rent and uniform allowances. 
There was also an “artificial res- 
traint ” on recruiting because of age, 
height and chest measurement restric- 
tions which some police forces im- 
posed. 

Police forces which demanded that 
constables should be at least 5 ft. 10 in. 
could double their recruits if they set 
their standards at 5 ft. 8 in. A number 
of forces denied themselves the oppor- 
tunity of securing recruits over 25. 
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If authorities adopted Sft. 8in. as 
the standard height with corresponding 
chest measurements, this would yield 
an “untapped surplus.” 

Citing Lord Stoneham’s reference 
in the House of Lords to the 
constable’s “scandalous wage of 
£9 16s. 1d. per week,” compared with 
“the average of £14 1s. 3d. a week 
wage of factory workers,” the mem- 
orandum declared that in fact the 
minimum week’s pay of a single 
policeman, including an average rent 
allowance of £1 7s. 6d., boot allow- 
ance 4s., uniform 16s, 6d., and em- 
ployer’s proportion of pension 
£1 19s. 9d., totalled £14 3s. 10d. The 
married man’s maximum of £13 7s. 4d. 
increased by the “emoluments” to 
£19 3s. There might also be allowances 
for overtime, extra duty, detective 
duty and working in London. 





VEHICLE SECURITY 
COMPETITION 
Ideal Device Sought 


As part of its campaign to improve 
security among member firms, the 
Road Haulage Association is sponsor- 
ing a competition to find the most 
effective device for countering lorry 
thefts. 

Its vehicle security committee has 
worked out “a blue print” according 
to which, if possible, the device 
should: be applicable to both diesel- 
engined and petrol-engined vehicles ; 
prevent a vehicle being either driven 
or towed away; automatically come 
into operation when the driver leaves 
the vehicle; be inaccessible to a po- 
tential thief, and invulnerable even 
if he knows how it works; be non- 
electric in operation; be capable of 
mass-production at a_ reasonable 
price ; not be dangerous to the driver 
or anyone else; incorporate a warn- 
ing device; and have a lock (com- 
bination or key) of high quality, with 


the key (if fitted) of a restricted 
“ registered ” design. 
In addition, the warning device 


should have a distinctive sound, be 
separate from the vehicle’s normal 
horn, and not be powered by the 
vehicle battery. 

Right to Market 

The winning device will not neces- 
sarily have to comply with every 
point in this specification. But the 
committee’s decision will be final, and 
it is not bound to grant an award. 

Any person or firm may enter. 
Proper working drawings and, if pos- 
sible, a prototype should be sub- 
mitted. There will be a cash prize, but 
it is considered that the main benefit 
will be the right to market the device 
given the committee’s approval and 
recommended by them to all vehicle 
operators. 

The closing date for entries is 31st 
December, 1960. Entry forms may 
be obtained from the secretary of the 
committee, Mr. P. T. Franklin, 146 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 

Details of the vehicle security com- 
mittee’s aims and programme have 
been given in previous issues of the 
Security Gazette. Established some 
months ago, it has already made good 
progress in publicising anti-theft mea- 
sures and has a reward scheme for 
information that leads to arrests. 





REPLIES TO 
ADVERTISERS 


Our readers are particularly 
invited to mention the Security 
Gazette when they make en- 
quiries in response to advertise- 
ments. 
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l10-MAN GANG USED RADIO 
Large Scale Operations For Profit 


—— of a house-breaking gang 
responsible for a series of crimes 
over a period of three years and who 
were said to have used special radio 
equipment to listen to police broad- 
casts, received varying terms of im- 
prisonment at Staffordshire Assizes on 
4th July. All the men—ten in number 

were of previous good character 


and several were former grammar 
school pupils. 
Mr. W. Maitland Coley, prosecut- 


ing, said the gang formed an organisa- 
tion bent on making large-scale prof- 
its from house-breaking offences. In 
various combinations, members of the 
gang toured the countryside carrying 
out carefully-planned crimes. They 
hired a garage at Cannock in which 
to store the booty. 

Michael Reeves (21), a clerk, of 
Cannock Road, Chadsmoor, Cannock, 
who admitted four offences and asked 
for eight others to be taken into con- 


sideration and was sent to prison for 
five years. 

Alfred Cross (25), professional 
boxer, of Webb Street, Nuneaton, who 
admitted three offences, seven others, 
five years. 

Lawrence Henry Edward Evans 
(21), miner, Old Fallow Road, Can- 
nock, who pleaded guilty to two of- 
fences, 11 others, four years. 

Derek Alfred Hitch (20), mining 
surveyor, Cemetery Road, Cannock, 
six offences, 17 others, and Richard 
William Bevan (20), clerk, of Allport 
Street, Cannock, seven offences, 14 
others, three-and-a-half years. 

Other sentences were: Roland John 
Skelhorn (25), miner, and Alan John 
Bate (22), miner, 20 months. 

Colin Michael Bellinger, electronics 
draughtsman, Ronald Cross (20), 
foundry worker and Malcolm John 
Morgan (20), soldier, of Burns Street, 
Chadsmoor, nine months. 





COPPER AS CRANE BALLAST 
Ruse to Pass Works’ Gates 


An unusual method of taking away 
scrap copper bars was used by three 
contractors’ employees while working 
at the Aldridge Works of McKechnie 
Brothers Ltd., near Walsall. 

The works were.on holiday, and for 
this reason contractors had been en- 
gaged to move a heavy machine with 
a mobile crane. 

Whilst left on their own the crane 
crew removed the ballast weights 
which were fitted in the heel of the 
crane and placed copper bars in the 
cavity. They then bolted down the 
ballast box, and replaced the weights 
on the platform of the crane. They 
were stopped at the gate, where the 
crane was examined by the works’ 
policeman as nothing was found it 
was allowed to go. 

The copper was missed by the 
works’ police when it was noticed that 
the bay where it was kept had dimin- 
ished in quantity. After the men had 
been questioned the copper was re- 


covered from a garage belonging to 
one of them. 

Before the Aldridge magistrates 
later, Ivan Joseph Kelsey, aged 22, 
of 30 Attlee Crescent, Batmans Hill 
Estate, Coseley, and Leonard Kelsey, 
aged 30, of 5 Laburnum Road, Tip- 
ton, steel erectors, admitted stealing 
copper bars worth £168 11s. They 
were each fined £50, or six months’ 
imprisonment. 


The crane driver, David Gordon 
Jones, aged 25, of 10 Moathouse 
Lane, Wood End, Wednesfield, ad- 
mitted being an accessory after the 
fact and was fined £35. 


Jones told the magistrates that he 
would not have left the factory had 
he known the stolen copper was on 
board his crane. 

Ivan Kelsey said he saw it as a 
chance to clear some of his debts, 
but only thought the copper was 
worth about £15. 





H.P. GOODS SOLD 
“ Substantial Organisation ” 


Six housewives went to prison for 
periods of up to 12 months after 
appearing at the South-Western Magi- 
strate’s Court, London, on 8th July, 
on charges of selling goods obtained 
on hire purchase from Vacuums Ltd., 
of Aldridge Road, Birmingham, 

The Magistrate, Mr. A. H. Glenn 
Graske, said he was dealing with a 
terrible case that was an illustration 
of the shocking result that came from 
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unbridled hire purchase. 

The goods involved, worth £16,000, 
were washing machines, spin dryers, 
refrigerators, cleaners, tape recorders 
and other appliances. 

The Magistrate said it was clear 
there must be some substantial organi- 
sation. 

Mr. Hutchinson (prosecuting): 
“ There is undoubtedly someone else 
behind all this.” 


In the Courts 


ALARM BY GUARD DOG 


Before the Wilnecote magistrates 
at Tamworth, Noel Frederick 
George Bennett (25), labourer, of 
Watling Street, Two Gates, Tam- 
worth, and Harold Barsby (26), 
crane slinger, of Tamworth Road, 
Kettlebrook, Tamworth, pleaded 
guilty to a joint charge of stealing 
40 Ib. of scrap brass worth 50s. 
from their employers. 


Each was fined £5 and ordered 
to pay £1 10s. 44d. costs. 


Insp. F. Quinton said that the two 
men were employed by George 
Cohen Sons and Co., metal and 
machinery merchants, at Kingsbury, 
where the firm had alsatian guard 
dogs and handlers for night security. 
The accused men were working on 
the night shift and at 1.25 a.m. on 
27th April, a guard dog growled to 
indicate that someone was in the 
cycle shed. Bennett was seen putting 
scrap brass on his motor-cycle. 
Later, Barsby admitted he was in- 
volved. 


Accused, said to be earning £12 
a week, told the Bench they were 
short of money. 





BREAKING-IN FOR 
ADVENTURE 


15 Cases Admitted 


Alan Yates Smith, a 19-year-old 
labourer, of Whitley Bay, sent for 
trial to Northumberland Quarter 
Sessions on four charges, was said 
to have committed 15 offences of 
breaking and entering and theft in- 
volving £500 worth of goods. He 
told the Tynemouth magistrates: 
“Tt was done in a spirit of adven- 
ture. I am sorry.” 


Robert Heide, a _ 17-year-old 
labourer, of Whitley Bay, appeared 
jointly on three charges, and on an 
additional charge of possessing a 
bayonet, which was adjourned, was 
also sent for trial. 

Police Constable James Craig, 
who caught the youths after a night 
chase in Bedford Street, North 
Shields, was commended by the 
magistrates. 
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LEGAL NOTES 








The Right of Search 


A Useful Practice 
Strangely Limited by Law 


A legal correspondent discusses the position of a 
police officer needing to search a person in the course 
of his duties and confronted by a refusal to submit to 
search. His powers are not conferred by common law 
but rather by Statute, as in the case of the Metropolitan 
Police. 


In a second article which will appear in our September 
issue, this legal authority will examine the position, in 
relation to searches, of special constables employed by 
statutory bodies, store detectives, and industrial security 
officers. 


apa time to time an indignant Londoner, leaving 
one of the main line railway stations, is required 
by a police officer to open his suitcase for inspection. 

Occasionally, a particularly indignant traveller-—a 
suburban Hampden, perhaps—carries resistance to the 
point of refusal, with the result that in due course the 
lock on his suitcase is forced and he finds, to his 
surprise, that he is without a remedy at law. Newspaper 
comment on such incidents tends to dwell on what is 
regarded as a dictatorial, although lawful, interference 
with the liberties of the individual; what is, however, 
surprising is the degree to which the power of search, 
essential one would have thought to all police work, is 
limited by law. 


Surprising Legal Position 

The strict legal position is indeed a little startling. 
At common law, there is no power as such to search 
a person against his will; the only relevant statutory 
power exercisable by the police is confined to the 
Metropolitan Police: and premises may be searched 
only by virtue of a warrant issued by a justice of the 
peace, which, subject to only a very few exceptions, 
must be executed by a police officer. 

It is the first of these propositions that is the most 
surprising, yet it is based on a commonplace and indeed 
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elementary rule of law: the rule that force may be 
used by one person on another only when its use is 
necessary and to the extent that it is mecessary; and, 
if force or unnecessary force is used, the person using 
it is guilty of an assault and liable both to prosecution 
in the criminal courts and an action for damages in the 
civil courts. 


The Violent Suspect 

Thus, a police officer may search a prisoner who mis- 
behaves with such violence that the officer may reason- 
ably think it prudent to search him for a weapon and 
he may use such force as is reasonably necessary to 
enable him to do so. This is, however, an example less 
of the power of search than of the exercise of the right 
of self-defence. 

One might have expected that the common law 
would recognise the use of force by police officers in 
searching suspected or accused persons as justifiable 
even where no question of looking for a weapon arose. 
In this respect, however, as in many others, the 
common law draws no distinction between the police 
officer and the ordinary citizen; the ordinary citizen 
has no power of search as such; and it is the invariable 
practice of Parliament, when it regards the power of 
search as essential for the performance of a particular 
duty, to confer it in express words. 


Essential Powers 

Two examples should suffice. Section 298 of the 
Customs and Excise Act, 1952, confers on Customs 
Officers an express power to search any person who is 
reasonably suspected of carrying an article which is 
chargeable with duty or subject to a prohibition on 
import or export: and Section 66 of the Mines and 
Quarries Act, 1954, confers an express power, which 
is subject to stringent safeguards, to search a miner 
for “‘ any cigar or Cigarette, any pipe or other contriv- 
ance for smoking or any match or mechanical lighter ”’. 

In both cases the power of search is clearly essential, 
in the one case for the enforcement of the law relating 
to customs and excise duties and in the other for the 
maintenance of safety in mines; in both the power is 
conferred by statute, and the clear implication is, there- 
fore, that there is no power at common law. 


Implied Legality 

In practice, of course, prisoners and suspected persons 
are regularly searched by police officers and in general 
no complaint is, or can be, made about the legality of 
the action of the police. The practice is, moreover, 
impliedly recognised by Section 39 of the Magistrates’ 
Courts Act, 1952, which provides for the return to a 
person of articles taken from him after his arrest. 

In the vast majority of cases, the search takes place 
with the consent of the person searched; the consent 
may be reluctant, but even where it is refused, the 
police officer is not powerless. Although the law recog- 
nises no power of search as such, it does recognise that 
a police officer who has made a lawful arrest may take 
and keep any property in the possession of the arrested 
person (and this includes property on him) which tends 
to establish his guilt of the offence for which he has 
been arrested. 

It is a necessary corollary that the police officer may 
use such force as is reasonably necessary to enable him 
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to obtain the property, These principles were estab- 
lished in an Irish case, Dillon v. O’Brien, in 1887 and 
in 1934 they were confirmed in the case, celebrated 
in the history of constitutional law, of Elias v. Pasmore. 


A Conclusive Defence 

The police officer who forcibly takes property from 
an arrested person has, therefore, a conclusive defence 
to an action for assault; and if the arrested person 
should in the event prove to have no relevant property 
in his possession, an action for assault, although it 
might succeed, would be unlikely to achieve much in 
the way of an order for damages. It is, however, in- 
appropriate to say that the police officer has a right to 
search: for if one speaks of the right to search, the 
legal position is, rather quixotically, that the police 
officer has a right to search so long as he finds some- 
thing when he exercises it. 

It was said earlier in this article that, in this respect, 
the common law does not distinguish between the police 
officer and the ordinary citizen. This is not unusual. 
The reason is not that, in the words used by the Simonds 
Committee which recently reported on the powers of 
disciplinary tribunals, the police officer is merely a 
“citizen in uniform’’—a phrase in any event more 
striking than apt, for what distinguishes the citizen 
is the absence of any uniform; the true reason is that 
the police officer is a creature of statute and must, 
therefore, look to statutes for his special powers. Indeed, 
in the Irish case already mentioned (Dillon v. O’Brien) 
the court said that the police officer’s powers to take and 
detain property were “ probably” exercisable also by 
the ordinary citizen, so that it would at any rate at first 
sight appear that (for example) the store detective who 
has lawfully arrested a shoplifter could lawfully search 
him for the goods he had stolen. 

To be concluded. 


ANSWERS TO LEGAL QUERIES 
Guard Dog Licences 
From a Chief Security Officer : 


I should like information on the licensing of industrial 
guard dogs, and to know the legal position of owner- 
ship in the event of a claim for damages arising. Whose 
name should actually appear on the licence? 


A legal correspondent : 

It seems to be doubtful whether a licence to keep a 
dog can be issued to a body corporate. The need for 
a licence arises because an offence is committed “if a 
person keeps a dog for which a licence under [the Dog 
Licences Act, 1959] is not in force”. Unless the con- 
text otherwise requires, the word “person” in a 
statute includes not only natural persons, but bodies 
corporate, partnerships, and so on. It does not seem 
appropriate to refer to a body corporate “‘ keeping” a 
dog: moreover, the Register of Licences maintained 
under the Act by local authorities must specify “ the 
name and place of abode”’ of the person to whom the 
licence has been issued: corporate bodies have a place 
of residence, but not a place of abode. 

The licence should therefore be in the name of a 
natural person. The ordinary practice is for it to be 
in the name of the watchman or the secretary of the 
company on whose premises the dog is kept. It does not 
seem to matter very much which: liability for the sins 
of a dog is the liability of the owner (where, for ex- 
ample, it causes damage to cattle or poultry) or the 
person actually in charge at the time (where, for 
example, it fouls the footpath). The owner in the one 
case and the person in charge in the other will be liable 
even if no licence has been issued. Presumably, the 
company concerned would accept any liability and the 
question is, therefore, in a sense an academic one. 





INTERNATIONAL STUDY OF CRIME 
Congress in London this Month 


Wore criminologists will meet in London next 
month to exchange views on the crime wave 
common to most countries in the post-war years. They 
will discuss in particular juvenile delinquency, crime 
due to social changes, prison labour, after-care of 
prisoners, and assistance to prisoners’ dependants. The 
Second United Nations Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and the Treatment of Offenders—to give it its 
full title—will open at the Church House, Westminster, 
at 11 o’clock on the morning of Monday, 8th August, 
with an address by the Lord Chancellor, Viscount 
Kilmuir. An address will follow from Professor Manuel 
Lopez-Rey, representative of the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations and the delegates will proceed to 
elect a President of the Congress and Vice-presidents. 
Closed circuit television will be provided for an over- 
flow meeting in the Hoare Memorial Hall. 

The Congress will sit in three sections daily until 
Saturday, 20th August, when a plenary session will 
bring the gathering to a conclusion. 

Section 1 of the Congress will consider new forms of 
juvenile delinquency, their origin, prevention and treat- 
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ment. In its second phase, the theme will extend to 
police services specially organised for the purpose of 
preventing juvenile delinquency and the community 
services with which they most closely co-operate. 

The subject for discussion by the second section is 
the prevention of types of criminality resulting from 
social changes, such as urbanisation, and those accom- 
panying economic development in backward countries. 
This group will also examine the effect of short terms 
of imprisonment and any alternative forms of punish- 
ment. 


The third section will concern itself with the treat- 
ment of convicted prisoners, before and after release. 
One aspect which will be specially studied will be the 
remuneration of prisoners for their labour, and the 
integration of such labour in the national economy. 


Wednesday, 17th August, will be given over to visits 
to institutions. Parties have been invited to inspect 
various types of prisons in different parts of the 
country, remand homes, detention centres and approved 
schools. 
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REFORMING THE 


M.P’s Want 
‘Contempt’ Rules Eased 


—— amendments of our judicial system, involv- 
ing the disappearance of some familiar legal land- 
marks, received the blessing of Parliament when 
presented for consideration in the Government's 
Administration of Justice Bill. In its first part, the Bill 
provides the right of appeal to the House of Lords 
from decisions of the Divisional Courts in criminal 
cases. Such appeal will in future be open to either side 
on a case stated by magistrates or quarter sessions or 
on an application for mandamus or certiorari. At the 
same time the requirement of the Attorney General’s 
certificate is abolished. 

Some harsh phases of the existing law of Contempt 
are removed by provisions in the second part of the 
Bill, allowing a publisher the defence that he did not 
know, and had no cause to suspect, that proceedings 
in a case upon which he had commented were pending; 
similarly, a distributor may plead that he did not know 
and had no cause to suspect that a publication contained 
matter calculated to interfere with the course of justice. 
Subject to certain exceptions where it is desirable that 
a court should sit in private, publication of proceedings 
and decisions in chambers will not in future be held to 
be in contempt. Clause 13 of the Bill gives right of 
appeal in all cases of contempt, civil and criminal, to 
both parties. 

Under clause 14 it is iaid down that only a divisional 
court may refuse an order for release in the case of a 
criminal charge where habeas corpus is applied for, An 
applicant is given the right of appeal to the House of 
Lords. So far, there has been no right of appeal in an 
application for habeas corpus in a criminal matter. 


Permanent Court Urged 

All these innovations were commended by the 
Solicitor-General, Sir Jocelyn Simon, in the House of 
Commons as exceedingly valuable reforms in matters 
most closely related to cherished rights and the liberty 
of the individual citizen. The spokesman of the Opposi- 
tion, Mr. Patrick Gordon Walker, agreed that there was 
much good in the Bill and was especially pleased to 
see the disappearance of the Attorney-General’s fiat. 
He was not so pleased with the restriction of the right 
of appeal in criminal cases to those in which there was 
a general point of law of public importance. He thought 
also that a case could be made out for a permanent 
court of criminal appeal, sitting on as many days as 
necessary to deal with applications and cases. 


Judges “ Undermine the Law ” 

On the latter point, support for the suggestion was 
forthcoming from Mr. Ronald Bell. on the other side 
of the House. He thought reform of the law of con- 
tempt was long overdue. It had grown at an alarming 
rate in the last twenty or thirty years. Parliament should 
look at the law relating to wardships in Chancery and 
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CRIMINAL LAW 


IN PARLIAMENT 








the general practice of the Court in enforcing obedience 
to its views about infant wards through the laws of 
contempt. Another aspect requiring attention was in 
those cases where persons were ordered by injunction 
not to continue breaking the law and then punished by 
an indefinite term of imprisonment for disobeying the 
order, in spite of Parliament having laid down a maxi- 
mum penalty for a second offence. Here was a wide field 
where, in the opinion of the hon. member, Parliament- 
ary control over the criminal law could be completely 
undermined by judicial discretion. 

The Bill gained its second reading without a division 
in the House of Commons after lively discussion of its 
arresting reforms by legal Members and the reservation 
of a number of interesting subjects for further examina- 
tion in committee. 


Crime Study 


Mr. Rawlinson has asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if he was satisfied with the 
adequacy of the data supplied and the statistics compiled 
by criminal courts concerning the types of persons and 
offences and the circumstances thereof for offences 
committed or alleged in England and Wales. 

Mr. Butler, replying, said the best methods of collect- 
ing criminal statistics and the range of statistics which 
it was worth while collecting were among the questions 
he had in mind in connection with his Department’s 
efforts to improve knowledge of the practical problems 
of crime and punishment. But the mere multiplication 
of statistics, which in this field were hardly capable 
of giving a complete and accurate picture, was not 
necessarily helpful. It might be more instructive, as 
well as more economical, to make detailed ad hoc 
studies of topics with which they were particularly 
concerned. 


Fire Precautions 


After the recent tragic fires in Liverpool and Glasgow, 
M.P.s have been active in their enquiries regarding 
safety measures. One of the Liverpool members, Mrs. 
Braddock, asked the Home Secretary on 7th July 
what consideration he had given to the need to 
improve safety precautions against fire in large shops 
and departmental stores in which members of the public 
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and employees might be present; and if he would 
introduce legislation to enable local authorities and fire 
authorities to prescribe the measures to be taken and 
to inspect the arrangements made. 

She also asked if he would introduce legislation with 
regard to standard fire precautions in departmental 
stores similar to the Factories Act, 1959, which con- 
tained powers for the Government to make regulations 
on standards of fire prevention, fire equipment, fire 
warning systems, exit signs and means of escape in 
factory premises. 

Mr. Vosper, Joint Under Secretary, who replied, 
said Mr. Butler had this matter very much in mind, but 
he was not as yet in a position to make any statement 
about legislation. 

Mrs. Braddock said her questions arose out of the 
very distressing fire in Liverpool, and she asked when 
the report of the inquiry would be completed. In view 
of the fact that the existing legislation dealing with 
precautions against fire in shops was contained in the 
Public Health Act, 1936, and, in Liverpool, the Local 
Government Act, 1921, did not the Home Secretary 
consider that the time had arrived when all this legis- 
lation should be reconsidered in order to give fire 
authorities the right to deal with the question of fire 
precautions in shops. 

Mr. Vosper said that the Home Secretary had received 
a report from his chief inspector, but he could not 
make a statement until the conclusion of the inquest. 
As to the second part of the question, it was for just 
the reason given by Mrs. Braddock that Mr. Butler had 
for some time been giving consideration to this 
problem. 

Mr. Tilney asked whether the Home Secretary had 
given further consideration to the desirability of having 
a full public inquiry into the ghastly disaster in 
Liverpool. 

Mr. Vosper said he did noi think that he should add 
to what he had said about this incident, except that his 
chief was aware of the request for an inquiry. 


Calling in Fire Prevention Officers 

Mr. Hannan asked the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, on Sth July, whether he would, as a matter of 
urgency, take whatever steps were necessary, legislative 
and administrative, to ensure adequate and efficient 
systems of fire prevention, fire warning and fire escape 
in shops, offices and warehouses. 

Mr. Maclay said that, with his colleagues, he was 
reviewing the matter, but he was not in a position to 
make any statement then. 

Mr. Hannan asked if Mr. Maclay was aware that 
fire prevention officers at the moment could not tender 
advice unless they were invited by the proprietors, 
and that in various areas there was doubt about the 
responsible authority. In view of the urgency of this 
matter, as exemplified in Liverpool and elsewhere, 
would he bear in mind that fire risks obtained in ware- 
houses other than bonded warehouses? 

Mr. Maclay said he was very well aware of the 
urgency of the situation and he had been trying to get 
over, by public statement, the desirability that propriet- 
ors of warehouses should consult the fire officers about 
safety precautions. 

Mr. Ross asked whether the Secretary of State 
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appreciated that the Select Committee on Estimates 
drew the attention of the Minister responsible to the 
importance of this seven years ago. Had nothing been 
done? 

““There are various powers in various Acts which 
apply to certain types of premises, but we are examin- 
ing the whole question urgently,” said Mr. Maclay. 

Mrs. Butler asked the Home Secretary what con- 
sideration he had given to the desirability of controlling 
the storage of fuel oil so as to minimise the fire risk 
therefrom. 

Mr. Vosper replied that this question was at present 
under examination in consultation with representatives 
of the local authority associations concerned. 

Mrs. Butler asked whether the Working Party had 
before it reports of fires which took place, such as the 
one at the Standard Bottle Co. Ltd., Bounds Green. 
Apparently it was within the present regulations that 
145,000 gallons of kerosene might be stored in an area 
where it was a source of great hazard and concern to 
residents in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Vosper said the Working Party was considering 
its collection of material. He would certainly see that 
particulars were obtained of the case in question. 


Replacing Fire Appliances 

Mr. Hannan had asked the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, on 28th June, if he would state the reasons 
for the reduction in the replacement rate of appliances 
in the fire service; and what steps he proposed to take 
to restore the supply of new appliances to its former 
rate or to increase it. 

Mr. N. Macpherson replied that the replacement 
of fire appliances was a matter for the fire authorities 
who had a statutory obligation to maintain an efficient 
fire service, The Secretary of State had no reason to 
suppose that they were not doing so. 

Mr. Hannan said that the Minister’s own fire inspec- 
tor’s report for Scotland specially mentioned the fact 
that these appliances were in shorter supply than previ- 
ously. 

Mr. Macpherson said the inspector stated that the 
amount of replacements of major fire appliances last 
year was less than in previous years, and that was so. 
Taken over a period of three years, however, it was 
greater than in the previous two three-year periods. 





TRAFFIC WARDENS NEXT MONTH 


N a written answer to a Parliamentary question, the 

Home Secretary has stated that he had authorised the 
Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis to proceed 
on the assumption that the Road Traffic and Roads 
Improvement Bill would receive the Royal Assent before 
the Summer Recess, and to arrange for the early re- 
cruitment of traffic wardens, with a view to their 
taking up their duties in the course of September. 

Discussions, added Mr. Butler, were proceeding with 
certain of the Metropolitan borough councils as to the 
possibility of the Commissioner taking over the super- 
vision of their parking meters by traffic wardens. If 
this proposal were agreed, it would take effect from a 
later date. 
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STRANGE DAYS IN AN EMBASSY 
Story of a Post-War Security Chief 


DESTINATION WASHINGTON 
By F. J. Thompson (Robert Hale, 18s.) 


'N his early days as a Metropolitan 

Policeman, Constable (later Wing 
Commander) Francis Joseph 
Thompson was summoned from his 
meal in the section house, made to 
don his uniform and report back 
to his station. There the Station 
Sergeant pushed back under his 
nose his own notebook containing 
a report he had made on coming off 
duty. 

“Read that”, said the Station 
Sergeant, “ is that a letter i?” 

“Yes, Sergeant”’, was the meek 
reply. 

“DOT IT!” 

Constable Thompson dotted the 
“i”? and went thoughtfully back to 
his meal. Some Station Sergeants in 
those days—he joined the Force in 
1928—were real tyrants and he had 
fallen foul of this one. He has since 
had several successful and honour- 
able careers—as a detective in the 
C.1.D. at Scotland Yard, as Chief 
Instructor R.A.F. and creator of 
the Special Investigation Branch in 
the Middle East during the war, as 
legal adviser to the Commander- 
in-Chief, Bomber Command, and 
as Senior Security Officer to the 
British Embassy in Washington. 
Everywhere, as a sportsman who 
would as soon leave his service cap 
as his rugger boots out of his bag- 
gage and as a fearless officer who 
did not shirk challenging situations, 
he has had more than his share of 
adventure. But he has never forgot- 
ten the “i” he had to dot, and in 
telling the story of his full life, as 
he has in this book, he has dotted 
quite a few more—and, probably, 
this time, to some purpose. 

It was well after the war—long 
enough to clear up some of the vast 
backlog of courts martial the com- 
ing of peace had left in the Middle 
East — that Wing Commander 
Thompson, seeking a change from 
the routine duties of Senior Person- 
nel Staff Officer, Bomber Command, 
offered his services to the Foreign 
Office and was appointed Senior 
Security Officer in Washington. He 
wondered whether he would come 
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up to the very high standard, as he 
believed it, of his new diplomatic 
masters. Apparently, he need not 
have worried overmuch. 

Embassy “ Wide Open” 

His first shock on arriving at 
Washington was to realise that there 
was no security correspondence file. 
All correspondence was, in fact, 
dealt with in the same manner, he 
was assured: security letters could, 
as he summed it up, be seen and 
dealt with by any Tom, Dick or 
Harry. Wandering disconsolately 
around the Embassy, he found that 
it was indeed so. From even the 
most elementary security standpoint 
the place was wide open, with offices 
unattended, papers everywhere, 
official dispatch boxes lying in cor- 
ridors. In a daze, he doubted the 
evidence of his own eyes. 

Except from Sir Robert Macken- 
zie, Regional Security officer for 
North and Central America who, 
incidentally, contributes an appre- 
ciative foreword to the volume, he 
received no help whatever in put- 
ting things to rights. From members 
of the administrative staff to whom 
he appealed for help or guidance, 
there came non-co-operation, de- 
liberate delay or obstruction. Pomp- 
ous civil servants tried to dictate 
to him but did not succeed. Mem- 
bers of the security staff had to be 
rescued from duties as batmen and 
odd-job men and put back to work. 
A system of security patrols was 
started, and to ensure efficiency 75 
per cent of the existing staff was 
sacked and replaced by old N.C.Os 
and men of the Canadian ‘* Moun- 
ties ” 


Dangerous Muddle 

In Mr. Thompson’s_ opinion, 
Washington had been just “ mud- 
dling along’’ and muddling dan- 
gerously. No one seemed to know 
or care if every secret document in 
the place was photographed and 
sent to the Kremlin. 

When the former home of Andrew 
Mellon, rented by the Embassy dur- 
ing the war and occupied by some 





of the British missions, was vacated, 
one of the vaults had to be forced. 
Inside were 124 cwt. of ** classified ”” 
British documents and telegrams. 
So far as could be traced, no one 
had missed them, nor had anyone 
reported being unable to open the 
vault. This furnished conclusive 
proof, in the author’s opinion, that 
there had been no effective security 
upervision at all by the British 
authorities. 


Hidden “ Mike ” Menace 

A topical note is struck by his 
warning that in these days of elec- 
tronics there is no limit to the field 
of activity of the determined spy. 
Hidden microphones, miniature re- 
cording machines, tiny transistor- 
operated short-wave sets and dozens 
of other gadgets cater for almost all 
circumstances. “ The best I’ve yet 
come across is a very small machine 
which, concealed in a room, enables 
someone sitting outside the build- 
ing to listen in to everything that 
happens in the room and at the 
same time to make a tape recording. 
There are no wires to fiddle with: 
the machine is tiny enough to be 
easy to conceal and the operator 
can then sit in comfort in his car 
outside while the secrets of his 
enemy’s defence programme are re- 
layed to him from the conference 
room.” 


Encounters with Burgess 


And then there was Burgess. With 
notice of his posting, the Security 
men received a long dossier record- 
ing indiscreet behaviour for which 
he had already been officially repri- 
manded, his unpleasant habits and 
his drinking. Resentful and dis- 
gusted, the Security chiefs thought 
they had already enough on their 
plate without this. They could never 
understand how the Foreign Office 
came to post Burgess to Washington. 
After committing several offences 
against security and being mixed up 
with questionable company,. it was 
more than ever a wonder to them 
that he was not recalled and thrown 
out of the service. But instead of 
being “tailed”, he was allowed to 
roam freely all over the United 
States, keep up contacts, then get 
to England and link up with Mac- 
lean. The author is convinced that 
Burgess planned his flight to Russia 
while actually still in the Washing- 
ton Embassy. 
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Midland Region's 
Annual Meeting 
Review by Chairman 


HE Second Anuual General Meeting of the Midland 

Regional Branch of the Association was held in the 
B.S.A. Old Club House, Small Heath, Birmingham, on 
Wednesday evening, 20th July, at 7 p.m. There were 45 
members present, mainly from the Midland area. 

The Chairman, Mr. D. V. Young, opened the pro- 
ceedings by welcoming all those present, and the 
Secretary, Mr. J. Brown, then read the notice convening 
the meeting. The minutes of the first annual general 
meeting held in Birmingham on 16th July, 1959, were 
then read, confirmed, and signed by the Chairman. 


Annual Accounts 

The annual accounts, consisting of an income and 
expenditure account and a balance sheet, were pre- 
sented by the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. T. G. Sanders. 
He said that, bearing in mind the very low membership 
subscription—roughly one halfpenny per week per 
member—and taking into account present-day costs 
of printing, stationery, postage, etc., he thought mem- 
bers would agree that our financial progress during the 
past year had been very satisfactory, The accounts had 
been checked by the Honorary Auditors, Mr. D. Mc- 
Clintock and Mr. G. F. Hayward, who had signed a 
certificate that they were satisfied that the books and 
accounts of the branch had been properly kept. It was 
proposed, seconded, and approved unanimously that 
the accounts be confirmed and accepted. 


Two Years’ Progress 

In presenting to the meeting the Annual Report of 
the Council for the past year, the Chairman said that, 
in order to ensure that the official records of the Branch 
should leave no doubt in the minds of those who read 
them in later years, he would like to dwell for a moment 
on the gratitude and pride which he knew members would 
feel in the achievements and progress of the Associa- 
tion since it was formed in that very room just two 
years ago. “ The Association,” Mr. Young said, “ is 
today firmly established, with a growing membership 
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now well over 1,000. It is known, it is appreciated, and 
supported in all parts of the British Isles; indeed, it has 
members from as far afield as Africa and Ceylon. Our 
branch has been firmly established in the Midlands 
and has done much useful work; the Lancashire Region 
Branch has been set up, and its officers and council 
are endeavouring to follow our example in the North 
West; and negotiations are proceeding to form yet 
another branch in the London area.” 

The progress which had been made, he continued, 
had only resulted from the hard work, the constant 
interest, and the enthusiasm of the Officers and the 
Members of the Council, and the Chairman said that 
he was sure that members would therefore wish him to 
express in open meeting thanks and appreciation to all 
of them for their labours during the past year. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The Chairman advised the meeting that only one 
nomination, that of Mr. J. Noble of Redditch, had 
been received, and that as there was still a vacancy on 
the Council, no ballet had therefore been necessary. 
The retiring Officers and Members of the Council who 
had expressed their willingness to offer their services 
again were as follows: 

Mr. D. V. Young, M.B.E., Chairman. 

Mr. T. G. Sanders, Hon. Treasurer. 

Mr. J. Brown, Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. M. P. Pugh, D.S.O., M.C., Hon. Solicitor. 

Mr. G. F. Hayward, Hon. Auditor. 

Mr. D. McLintock, F.C:A., Hon. Auditor. 

Mr. H. Worden, Member of Council. 

Mr. J. Fisher, Member of Council. 

The Chairman then invited the meeting to proceed 
with the election of Officers and Members of the 
Council, but he asked that they should not include his 
own name in any formal proposition from the meeting, 
as it was customary for the retiring chairman to vacate 
the chair whilst a new chairman was being elected. 

A proposition was made, seconded, and carried un- 
animously that the retiring Officers and Members of the 
Council, excluding the Chairman, be elected en bloc for 
a further term of office, and a further proposition, which 
was seconded and carried unanimously, elected as a 
Member of the Council, Mr. J. Noble of Redditch. 

Mr. Young then asked Mr. Sanders if he would 
take the chair in order that the election of the chairman 
could be proceeded with. Mr. T. G. Sanders then took 
the chair and addressed the meeting. He said that after 
occupying the position of Chairman of the Association 
for the past two years and in that period carrying out 
his duties so successfully, Mr. D. V. Young’s suitability 
as an ideal chairman would undoubtedly be confirmed 
by all members of the Association, and he said that it 
was his very pleasant duty therefore to ask the meeting 
to confirm the appointment of Mr. Young as Chairman 
of the Midland Region Branch for a further term of 
office. The resolution was proposed, seconded, and 
carried unanimously that Mr. D. V. Young be elected 
chairman for a further term of office, and he then re- 
occupied the chair. 


CHAIRMAN'’S ADDRESS 


On resuming the chair, Mr. Young said that he once 
again wished to thank the members of the branch for 
the confidence they had shown in him by asking him to 
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serve them again in the capacity of Chairman for a 
further term of office, and he assured them that he 
would do his best to serve the Association well in the 
future as he had tried to do in the past. There was, he 
said, no need for him to assure members that he was 
both dedicated and devoted to the profession which the 
Association represented, and he was optimistic of the 
Association’s future. 

He would like to take the opportunity of saying a 
word or two of thanks to the people who, by their 
efforts and their encouragement, had helped along the 
work of the branch and of the Association during the 
past year. First of all he would like to thank Miss Moliy 
Jarrett who had so efficiently carried out the general 
office duties connected with the branch. Miss Jarrett 
would be getting married on 6th August and he was 
sure that all members of the Association would wish 
him to express to her on their behalf congratulations 
and good wishes for her future happiness. 

The Chairman then said that he would like to express 
in Open meeting his gratitude and thanks to the manage- 
ments of ell those firms who had by their actions and 
by their co-operation during the past year supported 
the Association, It was our hope, he stated, that they 
would continue and even enlarge the scope of their 
encouragement in the future. and in particular he wished 
to express thanks to Mr. R. J. Fearon of the B.S.A. 
Company for his continued and valuable support in 
again providing for the Association, free of all cost, the 
facilities for the holding of training courses and meetings 
throughout the year. 


AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION 
It was proposed, seconded, and carried unanimously 
that the following paragraph be substituted in its entirety 
for paragraph 8(d) of the Constitution and Rules: 


FIRST REGIONAL COUNCIL 

“Half of the elected members of the first Regional 
Council of each Branch shall retire at the Annual 
General Meeting following their election, but shall be 
eligible for re-election. Each Regional Council shall 
decide, by a drawing of lots if necessary, which of its 
elected members shall retire at this Annual General 
Meeting in accordance with this provision. Those elected 
members of the Regional Council who are not so 
required to retire at this Annual General Meeting, shall 
hold office until the Annual General Meeting next but 
one after their election but shall be eligible for re- 
election ”’. 

After the Chairman had formally closed the meeting, 
members then took part in an hour’s informal discus- 
sion on various matters of common concern and interest 
to the Association. This was followed by a social even- 
ing which was enjoyed by all those present. 





No. to Lancashire Region Branch 


. Chairman of the No. 10 Lancashire Region 
Branch reports that the first meeting of the Officers 
and Council of the Branch was held on Thursday, 23rd 
June, in Manchester. 

As with all ventures where the introductory measures 
are the responsibility of elected representatives who 
volunteer their free time for the purpose of establishing 
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the organisation on a sound footing, the attention of the 
meeting was first devoted to a discussion of financial 
and other points raised by the Chairman, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, Having dealt with these items the remainder 
of the meeting was devoted to a discussion of the most 
effective means of making the activities of the branch 
attractive and useful to existing and to poiential 
members. 

The next Council Meeting has been arranged for 
Thursday, 18th when ii is hoped to consider 
further future branch activities. 


uNrUusi, 


invitation to Members 

The Chairman of the No. 10 Lancashire Region 
Branch, whose address is given below, invites members 
of the branch both to send him news which may be 
of interest to readers of the Security Gazette, and to 
write to him on any matter of common interest con- 
nected with the future of the branch and its activities. 

Mr. Builock and the members of the Council are 
most anxious that all members in the Lancashire 
Region shall have a voice in ihe activities of the branch, 
and members’ ideas and suggestions will therefore be 
most welcome and helpful; they will be assured of full 
consideration. 


BASIC TRAINING COURSE No. 5 


7s Council of the Midland Region Branch announces 
that the next Basic Training Course for Industrial 
Policemen will be held in Birmingham on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, October 3rd, 4th and Sth 

It has been decided to substitute a combined and 
comprehensive syllabus of instruction covering three 
consecutive days for the previous arrangement under 
which the syllabus was divided into part A and B, 
each of two days instruction held in consecutive weeks. 
This alteration has been made in order to facilitate the 
attendance of students from outside the Midland Region 
area who found it inconvenient to arrange accommoda- 
tion and make long railway journeys to and from 
Birmingham. 

The cost of the combined three-day course, which 
covers administrative expenses of the course and mid- 
day meals, teas, etc., will be £2 2s. Od. per student, and 
members desirous of attending this course are advised 
to make early application to the Chairman of the No. 9 
Midland Region area whose address is given below. 





Will members and readers please note that all future 
Association correspondence should be addressed as 
follows: 

From: 

No. 10 Lancashire Region 

i.e. The Counties of Lancashire, Cheshire and Derbyshire 

(North of a line from Congleton to Sheffield). 
ze: 

Mr. A. D. Bullock, Chairman, The Industrial Police 

Association, No. 10 Lancashire Region, 8 Pitville Ave., 

Mossley Hill, Liverpool, 18. 

From: 
No. 9 Midland Region, and all other regions of the 
British Isles, except No. 10 Region. 

To: 

Mr. D. V. Young, M.B.E., Chairman, The Industrial 

Police Association, No. 9 Midland Region, 20 Wycome 

Rd., Hall Green, Birmingham, 28. 
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Mr. J. O. Jameson, C.S.O. of Brown & Polsons Ltd., 
and a member of the 1.P.A., No. 10 Region Branch 
Council, is also a successful marksman, He has won 
many trophies as member of the Manchester and Salford 
Police Rifle Clubs, has won the Irish Individual Cham- 
pionship at Bisley, and recently gained the Manchester 
Evening Chronicle challenge trophy seen in the 
background. 


SPECIALS’ MOTOR PATROLS 


Approval has been given to members of the Special 
Constabulary in Manchester to establish a motor car 
patrol in the evenings, week-ends and other busy times. 
They will patrol in their own cars, fitted with police 
radio, The crew will consist of two special constables 
with a regular constable as supervisor. 








A new development in the Derby Borough Force is the 

acquirement of a mobile radio H.Q. This picture shows 

the Chief Constable, Mr. R. A. Noble, G.M.., inspecting 
the vehicle. 





BLICK MAKE IT 
IMPOSSIBLE TO 
DISGUISE ERRORS! 


One of the many exclusive features of the 
Blick Watchman’s Clock System is the auto- 
matic “ tell-tale * check. 

Just by glancing at the printed record of 
patrols, you can see:— 

(1) “ danger hours”, 

(2) over-regularity of patrols, 

(3) the speed at which patrols are done, 

(4) the general pattern of security ob- 

tained, 
and it is not possible to disguise errors. 
With Blick records you see the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. 


ONLY THE 














WATCHMAN’S 
CLOCK 
SYSTEM 


HAS BUILT-IN SECURITY 


BLICK TIME RECORDERS LIMITED, 96-100 Aldersgate Street, 
London, E.C.1 Telephone: MONarch 6256 


F. W. TAYLOR & SON 


UNIFORMS 


WORKS POLICE FIRE BRIGADES 
CHAUFFEURS ETC. 


PATTERNS, PRICES & STYLE BOOK 
SENT ON REQUEST 


LARGE AND SMALL ORDERS ARE 
GIVEN OUR 


PERSONAL AND PROMPT 
ATTENTION 


1153, BRISTOL ROAD SOUTH 
NORTHFIELD 
BIRMINGHAM 31 
PRlory 2975 





Telephone 














August, 1960 








Keep 
those wa ges 
safe! 





Here is complete, infallible protection against street robbery—here is the Thief Alarm. 


Units are supplied for easy assembly, complete with cow hide case, with capacity for 
coins and notes up to £5,000, or £12,000 in £1 notes. 

If snatched from a messenger, the action causes release of his finger from special 
check-action press button. The Thief Alarm immediately and simultaneously EMITS 
A PENETRATING SIREN WARNING FOR 15/20 SECONDS AND 2,000 cu. ft. 
OF SMOKE FOR AT LEAST TWO MINUTES. The latter keeps trail of the criminal 
and prevents a get-away, especially when accomplices are ready with car. The harmless 
smoke fumes quickly fill the vehicle and make driving impossible. (Special Thief Alarm 
units are available for fixing to lorries, mail vans, safes, also for bank and post office 


counters). 











Once the trigger button is ° ° ° 
released, it is impossible to Retail Price in 
Cowhide 


stop the alarm, even if the 
Case Complete 


case is opened. 
30 GNS. 


USUAL QUANTITY 
TRADE DISCOUNT 






Components ready for 
assembly in case. 
Weight 44ibs. 


Sole Manufacturers : 


\. G.I.C. LTD. 


ALBERT DRIVE : SHEERWATER : WOKING «: SURREY 
Telephone: WOKING 4680/4 


The Thief Alarm 
ready for action 


(Supplied complete with Smoke Canister 
Gas Bottle and Battery) 
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DRY CHEMICAL 


KERR'S Fre extincuisuers 


From 2 Ib. to 5,000 Ib. capacity. 





ALL METAL 
DRY CHEMICAL 


= 
KERR Controls and extinguishes Sodium, 





YOU ARE WITHIN WALKING DISTANCE OF YOUR BANK, THERE ARE 
Potassium, Magnesium, Aluminium, MANY EXCELLENT BAGS WHICH SPRAY POWDER, SMOKE, OR RING 
Titanium, Electron. BELLS WHEN INTERFERED WITH. 


BUT 
| IF YOUR CASH-CARRYING OPERATION INVOLVES A CAR OR VAN, 
THEN 


THE ZENITH CAR SAFE IS A 


MUST 


ALL PURPOSE CAR SAFES TO MEASURE FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
FOAM COMPOUND BANDITS BEWARE! 
KERR'S for extinguishing ESTERS, KETONES, ~ THE ZENITH cong! SAFE ; 
ALDEHYDES, ALCOHOLS, HYDRO. OR DEMONSTRATION AND DETAILS OF “* SAFES TO MEASURE 
a and other highly inflammable CLEMENT GARRETT & CO. LTD. 


LEYBURN ROAD WORKS, SHEFFIELD 8 
Tel. 51545. Grams Automatics. 








IN , 

ALUMINIUM ALLOY UNIFORMS BY 
KERR'S fre tappers BERNARDS 

AND FITTINGS Bernards have — been 
tailoring splendid uni- 
forms for many years 


and today provide an 


unrivalled “know how” 


on all uniform matters. 


DAVY ae 
KERR'S automatic escare ro a Se 


men, Firemen, Com- 





missionaires, and indeed all uniformed staff 
be sure of a smart turn out through Uniforms 
by Bernards. 


Full particulars forwarded on request C. H. BERNARD & SONS LTD., 
JOHN KERR & CO (M/C) LTD Contractors to Admiralty, Trinity House, 
= * a. 
Fire Protection and Selety Engineers Industry and Local Authorities, 
KIRKBY INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, LIVERPOOL Anglia House, HARWICH, Essex. 
Tel: Simonswood 2676. Grams: ‘‘Kerko’’ Liverpool Telephone 380 


and at branches throughout Great Britain 
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REGENT 2896-8 Established 1947 REGENT 1913-4 


NIGHT SECURITY LIMITED 


NIGHT PROTECTION SPECIALISTS 


DAY & NIGHT SECURITY OFFICERS SUPPLIED 
FOR ANY PURPOSE AT ONE HOUR’S NOTICE 


We specialize in Office and Factory Protection 


Our modern methods of Security have attracted a long list of Leading Industrialists, Banks 
and Insurance Companies under our protection 


THIS SERVICE CAN OPERATE ANYWHERE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND ON THE CONTINENT 


‘ 


4 
rm ‘ 2 a 


ALL CARS RADIO CONTROLLED 
Inspectors ready to go out to check Security Guards on Assignment 


24-HOUR SERVICE 365 DAYS PER YEAR 
Head Office: 54/62, REGENT STREET, W.1 
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